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LONDON RAIN 


Beating down the gray Embankment, 
Drifting up the Strand, 

Silent feet across the bridges 
Making for the land; 

Whirling on through Piccadilly, 
Up and round again, 

Touching London on the shoulder, 
Lifting, sifting rain. 


Curling where the street lamps blossom, 
Surging through the dark, 
Driving phantom ashen horses 
Out across the park, 
Tearing leaves to autumn tatters 
When the seasons wane, 
Writing miracles on windows, 
Sighing, crying rain. 


Casting down fine silver mirrors, 
Flinging saddened pearls, 
Winding skeins of misty shadows 
Where the gutter whirls, 
Stamping roofs with gleaming satin, 
Wandering all in vain, 
Crouching silently in doorways, 
Saddening, maddening rain. 


Cradling stars in middle distance, 
Sailing down the sky, 

Trapping clouds upon their passage 
As they flutter by, 

Binding London in my fetters, 
Mist and tears and pain; 

Hush! the autumn fog is calling, 
Sobbing for the rain, 








LONDON WIND 


Pounding downward from the North, 
On the road of night, 

Past the trees that turn their leaves, 
Little shields of fight, 

On to London, who can turn 
Darkness into light. 


’] was a farm that stopped me se, 
Snatch its roof away, 

Bid a maddened breeze to tear 
Tributes from the hay. 

Hasten—London blazes forth 
Like a jewelled day. 





Narrowed veins of crowded streets 
Flurl the traffic down, 

Pinch the lighted buds of lamps 
All across the town, 

Lash the river to a rage 
Murky, muddied brown. 


Gather dust in grasping hands, 
Thrust it in their eyes; 

Twirl the leaves like murdered stars 
Backwards through the skies. 

He who holds the wind to-night 
Wins a mighty prize. 


Bang the windows as you go, 
Batter down the glass, 
Fling the tattered flowers across 
Coddled palace grass. 

Did a city bird just now 
Dare to try and pass? 


Pounding back towards the North, 
Surging now we go, 
Leave a stinging breeze to chaunt 
} £g ’ 
Desperately slow. 
Were we long in London Town? 
Pol 
Has the moon sunk low? 
































Lash the river to a rage, 
Murky, muddied brown 
































have caught St. Paul’s in a web of gray, 
Till it like a bubble looms. 





LONDON FOG 


I have sailed the sea to London Town 
With a million misty men, 

From a land where curtained dusk is down, 
And lifts not up again. 

1 have cast my eyes on tower and spire 
And your city circled charms. 

Shall 1 gather you as my heart’s desire 
And hold you in my arms? 


I have caught St. Paul’s in a web of gray, 
Tili it like a bubble looms; 

1 have walked aside at the close of day 
And wreathed all its silent tombs; 

I have filled your Streets, like a casket rare, 
With gray from a darkened sea, 

And the Thames goes by like a curi of hair 
Under the hands of me. 


I have locked the sun ina secret chest, 
And hid the stars from view; 

The night like a prisoner beats its breast 
Because there is naught to do; 

And noon has forgot where her duty lax, 
But sits and stares aghast 

At the street lamps giving a feeble ray 
And the torches fluttering past. 





I have crippled your city foot and hand 
With chains of binding mist, 

Till your wisest men cannot understand 
The turning ways that twist; 

Till the morning bugles home once more, 
With all my retinue, 

To the sea where the fog waves surge and roar 
And no man’s ships come through. 





ONSIEUR DUBOIS, underneath the awning at his 
doorway, wiped a grimy, perspiring brow with the 
back of a grimy, moist hand, and, softly cursing the 
heat, settled back into his choix to dream, perchance, 
of his native Auvergne. 

The afternoon sun blazed full upon the narrow, 
cribbed length of the Rue de la Cloche du Bois 
straggling tortuously up the Montmartre hill towards 
where the great white gleaming Church of the Sacred 

Heart, from its lofty eyrie, dominated Paris. 

Save where the good ¢ ‘harbornier sat (like Omar under his fig tree) 
beneath his striped awning and between the doors of his twin caverns— 
for he was a marchand du vin as well—the street was deserted. 

Over the way the stout, good-tempered Madame Amidon’s lively little 
blanchisseuses de fin seemed melted into unaccustomed silence, and plied 
their irons with a softer thud upon the damp shirt fronts and limp collars. 

The tricolour even, over the doorway of the Infant’s School, had no 
energy to flap, and from the open windows floated to-day only a drowsy, 
subdued drone of childish voices. 

Suddenly, from the narrow Passage des Petits Tr rous, round the corner, 
rose a woman’s shrill voice : 

“ Bibi! ” 

Monsieur Dubois made in the tick of a clock the return journey from 
his Auvergne village to Paris, and, rubbing energetically a coal-blackened 
knuckle in a sleepy eye, inspected first, like the good Auvergnat he was, 
the interiors of his twin caverns, suspecting a customer, or mayhap a thief. 
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“ Bibi! ” came again the cry in a shrill and peremptory wail. 

The good Monsieur Dubois spat. “ Encore, Bibi,” said he in an 
undertone of ineffable disgust ere he returned once again to Auvergne. 

Mademoiselle Amidon, of the buxom figure and jet-black eye, showed 
for a moment at her doorway, then with a laugh turned again to her mother’s 
assistants and, with finger on lip, winked. 

a Hippolyte! ” she called loudly. 

The strains of a violin ceased : the door of the little dim parlour behind 
the atelier opened, and a young man clad in an army kepi bearing the 
numerals “228,” an army 
grey shirt, and the baggy 
red trousers of a soldier 
of the line, appeared 
fiddle in hand. 

“ What have you, 
then? ” remarked he. 

His sister indicated 
the world beyond the 
doorway by a sweep of 
her flat-iron. 

“ The mother-in-law 
of my little brother— 
Madame Pera—calls,” 
said she impressively. 
The youngest apprentice 
giggled and scorched an 
unoffending collar. 

“ Name of a pipe! ” 
said Hippolyte, _ per- 
plexed. “It is Suzanne 
who has returned, then; 
[ hurry myself! ” and he 
disappeared to don his 
long blue army tunic with 
its yellow tasselled epau- “va, DONC!” SAID MONSIEUR ALCIBIADE. 
lettes. For Hippolyte 
was home on his first holiday from military service, and was as yet, careful 
of appearances. 

Meanwhile Madame Pera, on the causeway of the Passaye des Petits 
7 was becoming shriller and more shrill in her summons of the wan- 

dering Bibi. A little woman with a swarthy, ill-tempered face, a nutcracker 
mouth, and giving evidence of lungs of the toughest leather from long and 
constant usage. 

A bell tinkled faintly in the Rue de la Cloche du Bois, and the ddor 
of a shop, distinguished by the sign, “ Barbier et Perruquier,” opened 
cautiously. A white-shirt-sleeved arm and an ornately pomatumed head 
protruded fora moment. A fluttering sputter and a highly indignant old 
grey hen picked itself up from the hot and dusty pavement. 
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“Va, donc!” said Monsieur Alcibiade ere he softly closed again his 
glass shop door. 

The old grey hen, the veritable Bibi aforesaid, had indeed just cause 
for indignation. She, the adopted pet of 
the only Madame Pera; Bibi, the terror of 
every cat and dog in the quartier, the en- 
franchised, undomesticated fowl, chartered 
vagabond of the neighbourhood, to suffer 
thus undreamt indignities. 

“ Figure it for yourselves ”—as Mon- 

sieur Dubois ever afterwards began the yarn 

—aimprimis, on the fowl’s head a neat little 

cap lettered faithfully 228; on the fowl’s 

outraged back a little blue linen coat, cor- 

rect as to its yellow epaulettes; and, lastly, 

cn Bibi’s insulted iegs a grotesquely baggy pair of small red trousers— 

ei voila! a ludicrous travesty, fabricated of malice aforethought, of a soldier 
of the 228th Regiment of the Line. 

“ Comme elle est belle,” said Monsieur Alcibiade, peeping from behind 
his shop door as he surveyed Bibi and thought again of Suzanne the faithless, 
who had so recently thrown him over for Hippolyte Amidon. For Suzanne, 
the sword appeared mightier than the scissors. 

“ Comme il est béte!” reflected Bibi, as, with protesting “ Clucks ” 
(sounding like the hoarse cursings of a chiffonier when he encounters a glass 
bottle amongst the rubbish), she staggered wrathfully up the street and 
turned the corner. 

At the same moment Hippolyte, on the other side of the way, entered 
the Passage, hastily buckling on his belt. 

Thus simultaneously the caricature and the cari- 
catured entered the range of Madame Pera’s gimlet 
vision. Further, just as one might see it happen on 
the stage of the Theatre-Francais, the fair Suzanne her- 
self, entering from the remote end of the Passage, came 
upon the scene. ; 

A serious defect in a seriously defective Madame 

Pera was an unfortunate lack of a sense of humour. 
But, name of a name! she had a tongue, and, a thousand 
thunders! she had a vocabulary which, in its wide, 
unfettered range, in its light and shade, and in its scari- 
fying comprehensibility, would have made a Capitaine 
des Apaches by comparison appear a sombre, sad-voiced 
entrepreneur des pompes funebres. 

At sight of Bibi strutting in the borrowed 
panoply of Mars, Madame Pera literally froze with 
anger, and thus the three human actors in this scene 
of tragedy watched with diverse and conflicting emotions the approach 
of Bibi, But it was Bibi whose shattered dignity still strove ludicrously 
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io save itself in 
a stately carriage 
sadly hampered 
by the baggy red 
pantalons, which 
had by this stage 
almost—how ex- 
press the truth 
decorously ? — 
slipped their 
moorings. 

But in Madame Pera 
the fount of speech could not 
long remain frozen. The 
thawing of a pipe by natural 
laws takes time—Madame 
Pera’s burst. 

“A thousand _ sacred 
pigs! ” she shrieked. “ Who 
has sought to bring upon me 
this affront? Nom de nom 
de Dieu, who would plant 
me the rabbit! Tell me his 
name that I may mince him 


“ Bigre de bigre,” began Madame Pera 
again in an agony of rage, and at her strident 
tones the narrow Passage became suddenly 

choked by a crowd, for Madame 

4 Pera was a never-failing “ draw.” 

On the outskirts of the crowd 

Monsieur Alcibiade, hand 

over his mouth, one eye on 

Madame Pera, whispered 
enthusiastically his little 

story into the appreciative 

ears of Monsieur Dubois 

and Mademoiselle Amidon. 


into chipolata and sell him in the street at 


two sous the pound! ” 


Stooping, she grabbed the struggling 
Bibi, plucked it bare of coat and trousers 
in one violent sweep, and hugged the bird 
to her flat breast, where it huddled shiver- 
ing, its cap numbered 228 still securely 
fastened, but now set rakishly over one 


eye. 
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Madame Pera, the flood-gates of ‘her wrath now full-opened, poured 
forth oath and anathema with the fluency of a cocher and the rapidity of a 
machine-gun. Suddenly her searchlight eye lit upon the white-sleeved 
Monsieur Alcibiade in the very climax of his story’s denotement. 

With an arm like a flail she cleared a path through the scattering 
crowd, and in a twinkling stood, palpitating with fury, before the surprised 
and horrified barber; Hippolyte and Suzanne following, perforce, like straws 
sucked in the eddy of her wake. 

An accusing fist shook threateningly in Monsieur Alcibiade’s pallid 
face. 

“ And now, my little stump of a cigar, explain me this affair! ” 
demanded Madame Pera. 

“ But, Madame » began poor Monsieur Alcibiade, trying to force 
the wan imita- 
tion of a smile 
of assurance. 

Madame 

Pera’s fist per- 

formed before 

his eyes a para- 

lysing panto- 

mimic devil’s- 

tattoo. Mon- 

sieur _— Alcibi- 

ade’s knees 

clicked an imi- 

tation of his 

own _ scissors, 

and his face 

e turned to the 

THI «dl Stee bgprnd eanecepeme tgs: —_— T oe colour of a ripe 

FNTERED THE RANGE OF MADAME PERA S GIMLET VISION. . 
Camembert. 

“Ts it that it is droll, then? ” shrieked Madame Pera. ‘“ Speak, then, 
kind of a wooden-faced little he-ass. You find it amusing to play me this 
trick? Dis!” 

“Pardon, Madame,” said Monsieur Alcibiade hurriedly. “I did it 
but to mock Suzanne there, who has, as all the neighbourhood knows, 
preferred Amidon to me, Alcibiade Barbebleu.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows to signify how 
little he comprehended such egregious taste on the part of Suzanne. 

Mademoiselle Pera, at her parent’s side, wrinkled her little nose in 
disdain. Hippolyte, for his part, looked thoroughly uncomfortable. 

“ Je m’en fiche! ” exclaimed Madame Pera politely: “ the devil seize 
Suzanne and Hippolyte also. My hen does not occupy itself with their 
affairs, and that exactly is where I come in, me.” 

“ Tiens!” said Monsieur Alcibiade, as if the matter had presented 
itself to him in a new and startling light. He wished fervently he had 
anticipated Madame Pera’s point of view before he had touched her absurd 


hen. 
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“ But, yes, Madame, it is true! ” and he said it with the air of a good 
and simple sheep. 

It proved too much for Madame Pera. She dropped the hen, and, 
darting forward, seized Monsieur Alcibiade with one hand by the nose, and 
with the other hand by the hair. Suzanne Hung herself upon her mother, 
and in an instant all three were pulling and tearing at one another amidst 
the agonised nasal squeaks of the unfortunate barber and the discordant 
shrieks of Madame Pera. 

But suddenly the crowd parted as a cry went up. “ The Police! the 
Police! ” Elbowing their way through the press came two sergents de 
ville, and with commendable promptitude and heroic valour flung them- 
selves upon the whirling combatants. 

Heedless of the advent of the minions of the law, Madame Pera hung 
on to her quarry. A third 4gent appeared, and then, capitulating to force 
of numbers, Madame Pera was induced to abandon further hold upon 
Monsieur Alcibiade’s nose, and with dishevelled hair and torn dress was 
frog-marched up the hill to the station between two policemen. 

The third sergent took charge of the weeping Suzanne and Monsieur 
Alcibiade (now engaged with tender solicitude in endeavouring to soothe 
his mutilated organ). 

Bibi, her ludicrous képi still cocked over one eye, led the crowd at 
their heels, and subsequently (despite several ineffectual ejectments) made 
herself a temporary home on the doormat of Monsieur le Chef du Bureau. 

The Rue de la Cloche du Bois relapsed into its normal quiet. 

Hippolyte, disillusioned and heart-broken, was seized upon by his 
sister and the good Monsieur Dubois. 

“ Mon cher,” said Monsieur Dubois, as he thrust the son of Mars 
into the little dim parlour behind the atelier and thrust the violin into the 
lad’s hands, “ that was magnificent, but it was not war—or love.” 

He closed the door and crossed the roadway to his shop. Carefully 
adjusting his chair to a fresh angle, he sat down again in the shade. 

“Tt was of the most magnificent, all the same,” said he to himself 
with a chuckle, and, still chuckling, slipped back pour un petit quart d@heure 
-—to his native Auvergne. 

















By E. Newron-Buncey 
Illustrated by lan Rosciszevski 


W the following concerns Lord Howard de Brace- 
burgh, of Braceburgh Castle, near to the city of 
Sarum. 

It also concerns two men-at-arms—Oswald, who 
carried an axe, and Bertram, who carried a great 
sword. They were brawny of build, their words were 
few, and as fighting men they were equal to any other 
four amongst Lord Howard de _ Braceburgh’s 
retainers. 

It was rare that Bertram was seen without Oswald. In battle they 
always fought side by side or back to back. 

Now it fell out that in the year of grace 1284, Lord Howard de 
Braceburgh forcibly took to wife Helen, the daughter of a poor knight. 
For a while her beauty fascinated him, but he speedily tired of her and abused 
her before her women; indeed, he preferred the company of the latter to his 
wife’s. 

The Lady Helen bore her husband’s brutality with resignation, because 
of what was to come. In due course she bore a girl-child, which filled my 
Lord with a great fury, for he had hoped for a man-child. 

Then it was that Lord Howard de Braceburgh followed Edward the 
King to Normandy, returning when two years had sped, carrying with him 
a Norman girl, whom he installed in his castle. 

During this time the Lady Helen had patiently awaited the return of 
her Lord, deeming that the little maid Helena, now two years of age, would 
be pleasing in his eyes. But my Lord roughly bade her begone and take her 
brat with her, whilst he went to meat and wine with his French favourite. 

Now, although the Lady Helen was gentle of spirit, this flaunting of 
9 mistress in her face was more than she could brook. Accordingly she 
took the opportunity when my Lord was out on a marauding expedition, a 
favourite occupation of his, to steal away with her child and a woman, until 
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they came to her father’s castle, which stood high on a moor, on the border 
of the Welsh Marches. 

Her parents being dead, the seneschal and the knight’s few retainers 
were yet at the castle, which latter was named Dunston, and so my Lady 
became the Lady of Dunston. 

‘When Lord Howard de Braceburgh returned from his expedition, 
Marguerite, his light-o’-love, told him the news with evident enjoyment. 
Then my Lord burst into a furious rage, and swore a mighty oath that his 
wife should suffer. 

“Thou must find her first,” said Marguerite. 

“ That will I,and right quickly,” thundered my Lord, for it was manifest 
to him that Helen would flee to the Castle of Dunston. 

He straightway sent a trustworthy messenger to find if such was the 
case, and learning that it was so, he commanded that Oswald and Bertram 
should be sent to him, and bade them bring him Helen and the child. 

Bertram looked at Oswald, Oswald looked at Bertram, then gazed 
both men at their master. 

“T am no child stealer, Lord,” said Oswald. 

‘“* He speaketh well,” grunted Bertram. 

My Lord swore a great oath. ‘ Dost dare to disobey me, swineherds 
that ye are,” he shouted. 

Neither man replied. 

“‘ See that ye set out at once,” my Lord commanded. 

“ Cannot be done, Lord,” said Oswald. 

“‘ Nay, Lord,” said Bertram. 

Now was Lord Howard de Braceburgh near beside himself with 
passion, but he wanted not to quarrel with these two men, the like of which 
no other lord possessed. 

“Get ye from my sight,” he thundered. “I will send men, not 
children.” 

Now, that night, astride of two powerful horses, the men-at-arms rode 
in secret from Braceburgh, riding through the night, until the morning light 
showed the rugged strength of Dunston on the moor. 

“ A right goodly place to hold,” said Bertram. 

“In truth,” agreed Oswald. 

Now when they came to the castle the drawbridge was down and the 
portcullis up, but no man was on guard. Bertram shrugged his shoulders 
and Oswald grunted. Within the castle a man-at-arms, sleepy-eyed and 
sleek, came to meet them. 

“ Whence come you? ” he demanded. 

“ We would see our Lady,” replied Bertram. 

The fellow sneered. ‘“ My Lady is not at beck and call of any 
He paused suddenly, misliking the expression in the eyes of the newcomers. 

“ Mayhap she will see you,” he added lamely. 

Bertram and Oswald dismounted and tethered their horses. Then 
Oswald carrying his axe and Bertram carrying his sword, both weapons 
naked, ranged themselves on either side of the man-at-arms. 


) 














BERTRAM L&ANT OVER AND CRUSHED HIM INTO THE FACE OF THE 
NEXT MAN. 


“ Lead us to our Lady,” said Bertram. 

The Lady of Dunston, with her babe and her handmaiden, sat in the 
great hall. To them came Bertram and Oswald, carrying their great 
weapons. The light of fear leapt into the lady’s eyes; she caught her babe 
in her arms, and stared askance at her Lord’s men. 

“ Greeting, Lady,” they said together. 

“ What seek ye, Bertram and Oswald? Art come from your Lord? 
Art come for the child?” Her voice died away into a whisper, and fear 
held her dumb. 

“ Hast no Lord,” grunted Bertram. 

“ He is no Lord of ours,” said Oswald. 

Then the Lady of Dunston broke into a storm of questions, to which 
Bertram replied : 

“ He. bade us fetch the child—we are not child stealers.” 

“ Fetch the child—my child? ” whispered the mother. “ And ye 
would not? Oh, art good men, in truth, Oswald and Bertram. But do 
others come for my Helena? ” 
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Oswald nodded. ‘“ Hast food in the castle, Lady? ” he asked. 

*“* An insufficiency; but it shall be amply provisioned.” 

In as few words as possible the men-at-arms explained that if the Lady 
of Dunston wished to save herself and her child she must prepare for a 
siege. They had come, they told her, to fight for her; whereupon she called 
her retainers, and the two stalwart men-at-arms were hard set to control 
their mirth. 

There was the seneschal, aged three-score years, four men-at-arms, an 
archer, and three striplings. 

“ Now, Oswald and Bertram, what say ye?” asked the Lady of 
Dunston. “ Is it meet that we should strive against the Lord of Braceburgh 
and his two hundred? Speak, Oswald and Bertram, for by what ye say 
will I abide.” 

Fight! ” said Oswald. 

“ Fight! ” said Bertram. 

Then were the defences of Dunston placed in the hands of Bertram 
and Oswald. When they were without the hall, the archer turned, saying : 

“ Pl] not fight. How can seven men hold out against two hundred ” 

“« What is thy name, archer? ” asked Oswald. 

“ Robert.” 

By the castle wall stood a huge block of solid oak. Oswald, standing 
before it, swung his axe, and behold! the block was split in twain. 

“ Thou wilt stay, Robert the Archer,” said Oswald. 

And Robert stayed. 

Now the joint commanders made a survey of the castle, and were as 
enthusiastic as their natures would allow them to be; the defences would 
be hard to storm. 

Food was hastily collected in large quantities, but water was plenteous 
from a natural spring within the walls. 

On the morning after the arrival of Oswald and Bertram, six mounted 
men-at-arms rode up to the castle gates and demanded hospitality. They 
were answered by Bertram. 

“ Greeting, child stealers! ” 

“Tis Bertram! ” cried a rider. “Give ye greeting, Bertram, and 
this message from our Lord.” 

“ Deliver unto us the child, and thou and Oswald ride to Braceburgh 
with us; such is the bidding of our Lord.” 

“ Come and take the child,” said Bertram briefly. 

“ Art over hasty, as ever, Bertram,” replied the man. ‘ Thou canst 
not hold against our Lord.” 

“God speed! ” said Bertram, disappearing from view of the riders. 

So the men-at-arms returned to Braceburgh, saying Oswald and 
Bertram were in open revolt and would not deliver up the child. Further- 
more, the Castle of Dunston was defended by less than a dozen, several 
of whom were striplings. 

At news of this revolt of his brawn men-at-arms Lord Howard rapped 
out a string of Norman oaths; but when he learnt the defences of the castle 
he shouted loud with laughter. 


PDE RS ME PET PIE SR re 


— 
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“Tet’s to Dun- 
ston!” he © said. 
* Must devise some 
not too pleasing 
deaths for Oswald 
and Bertram.” 

So my Lord, 
with a goodly com- 
pany, rode _ forth 
from Braceburgh to 
sack Dunston and 
slay its defenders, 
and with him rode 
Sir John Belper, two 
squires, and one 
hundred and _ fifty 
horse and foot. 

At Dunston, as 
has been written, 
were nine able men. 

When the 
Braceburgh men 
came to hailing dis- 
tance of Dunston, 
my Lord bade a man 
call out, command- 
ing the little force to 
surrender. But the 
flag bearing Dun- 
ston arms was run up the mast on the keep, where it floated defiantly. 

“ Shalt have one more chance,” Lord Howard growled in his beard. 
“ Do thou ride forward as an herald, John. Say that if the child, Bertram, 
and Oswald be given up, I will take no vengeance.” 

But the Lady of Dunston, taking counsel with Oswald and Bertram, 
bade Sir John return to his Lord with a message of defiance. 

With drawbridge raised and portcullis lowered, the little band of 
defenders awaited attack. The men of Braceburgh opened out like a fan 
and began a wary advance on the castle. 

The stalwart joint commanders speedily recognised that Robert the 
Archer could do but little to harass a determined assault on the gate. With 
spare bows from the armoury, three men-at-arms were put in charge of 
Robert the Archer. With some slight knowledge of the bow they speedily 
became useful with the weapon at close quarters. 

The small band of defenders occupied two towers, the four archers 
being placed to command the moat. 

When the men of Braceburgh swept on to attack, some carried long 
scaling ladders, some with boards bound on them were thrown across the 
moat, whilst the others were stood on the floor thus formed. 
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BEHIND THIS TERRIBLE BREASTWORK STOOD OSWALD 
AND BERTRAM. 
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Meanwhile Oswald and one man on one side, and Bertram and one 
man on the other, crept along the battlement. The four archers, admirably 
sheltered, shot rapidly and well, and many Braceburgh men, grouped round 
the ladders, were hit. 

Lord Howard, protected by his armour, eagerly encouraged his men, 
and, urged by his words, the men-at-arms began the ascent of the walls. 
The first man in one case met Oswald’s axe, and in the other case Bertram’s 
sword, and an unpleasant result met each of them. 

On Bertram’s side a man leapt actively to the battlements. Bertram 
dropped his sword and gripped the fellow before he could use weapon. 
Holding him aloft Bertram leant over and crushed him into the face of 
the next man. The latter lost balance and fell headlong, while Bertram 
thrust his captive at the next comer. The Braceburgh archers did not shoot 
while Bertram held their own man between him and them, but when he 
hurled this shield away a flight of arrows whizzed at him, but not before 
he stooped and grasped the ladder, while the arrows flew harmlessly over 
him. Exerting all his strength, with a mighty effort he twisted the ladder, 
and it slid sideways with its burden into the moat. 

Meanwhile the axe of Oswald was finding plenty of work, and men 
of Braceburgh were dropping into the moat one after the other. 


The four archers concentrated their aim on a third ladder which Brace- . 


burgh men were trying to erect, and so well did they shoot the attempt was 
shortly given up in despair. 

Then my Lord, swearing in his beard, withdrew his depleted force. 
Four-and-twenty Braceburgh men were dead, or soon would be. 

Night fell, and the besiegers retired, but with returning light the attack 
on the walls was renewed, but when the fight had raged for some time 
Braceburgh men retired, leaving twelve behind them, dead. One Dunston 
man lay dead with an arrow through his neck, and another nursed a wounded 
arm. 

Now the Lord of Braceburgh adopted other measures, and a gigantic 
sling was constructed. A pliant young fir tree was used as motive power 
to hurl great stones. Two more of these weapons were constructed, and 
so well did they perform that the Dunston defenders were withdrawn to the 
inner wall. 

In this manner a week passed by, at the end of which time the Dunston 
force was reduced to five, Oswald, Bertram, the archer, and two striplings. 

Again Lord Howard offered to spare the castle and its defenders, save 
Oswald and Bertram, if the latter, with the babe, were delivered into his 
keeping. 

“ Lord, hast had a stomach-full? ” shouted Bertram tauntingly. 

Negotiations concluded, and the castle gate was sore beset. A bridge 
was hastily thrown across the moat. Then, using a tree trunk as a battering- 
ram, the Braceburgh men smashed down the gate. 

They were distrustful, however, and did not enter the courtyard, but 
occupied the towers and outer battlements, from whence they maintained 
a fierce fire of arrows, and the small garrison sat down and waited, whereupon 
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my Lord resolved to 
starve it to submis- 
sion. But this 
proved tedious, ow- 
ing to the foresight 
of brawny, deserted 
men-at-arms. He 
resolved, in hot 
anger, to finish off 
the siege, not caring 
now how many men 
he lost, and early 
one morning the 
Braceburgh men 
began a determined 
assault, dividing 
themselves into 
three parties. They 
forced the gallant 
defenders to shelter 
in the keep, in which 
the Lady Helen and 
her babe had already 
sought refuge. 

The entrance to 
the keep was 
guarded by a stout 
oaken door, bound 
with iron, and for 
long this door re- 
sisted the efforts of the Braceburgh men, but at length it gave way, and 
the besiegers poured in. The foremost were by no means overjoyed to be 
greeted by the song of Oswald’s mighty axe and the whirr of Bertram’s 
great sword. 

The way into the keep was by a narrow passage cut through the stone, 
giving room for but two abreast to advance. Coming on these sturdy 
defenders, they essayed to retire, but their fellows behind pushed them on 
to axe and sword. Pair after pair lost all interest in the combat, until the 
narrow passage was barricaded by their bodies, and behind this terrible breast- 
work stood Oswald and Bertram, calm, grim of feature, but as careful of 
clean hitting as though they fought for a wager. 

Then my Lord of Braceburgh brought archers and bade them shoot 
through this bloody passage, but hearing the words of command, the stout 
warriors retired round a bend, hoping to bring the archers into reach ere 
they could shoot. 

Again the men of Braceburgh swept through the passage to charge 
the men-at-arms, but they failed to pass the long sword and the keen axe; 
indeed, they scarce had time to call upon their saints, for side by side stood 
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Oswald and Bertram; swift and sure fell their terrible blows, and the narrow 
passage reeked of blood, while the air quivered with groans and curses. 

Sullen and dispirited once more my Lord of Braceburgh withdrew 
his men, and they again occupied the battlements of the outer wall. 

Now the story of the siege had come to the ears of Edward the King, 
and he was both enraged and enraptured. The violation of peace enraged 
him, and the fact that half a dozen men held an army at bay pleased him. 

There came to the King Sir Geoffry Greenaway. On bended knee 
he related the cause and story of the siege. 

“ Sire,” he said, “ I was to have wedded with the Lady Helen, for we 
loved. I return from Normandy, and this direful news I hear. Sire, this 
is a wicked Lord.” 

“ Dost speak truly and well, Geoffry,” replied Edward the King. 
“ Methinks Ill see this Lord of ours who taketh on himself to make and 
break laws.” 

So it fell out that Edward the King, with a goodly train of courtiers 
and knights, the flower of English chivalry, with a following of sturdy 
men-at-arms and bowmen, the backbone of England, rode across the moor 
to Dunston. 

“‘ Look yonder, Oswald,” said Bertram. 

Oswald gazed and nodded. 

To them came the Lady Helen, her face white as a lily,. and as fair. 

“Tis the end,” she whispered. ‘Tis reinforcements for my Lord.” 

The men of Braceburgh gazed at the coming of the King, though they 
knew him not, and, in excitement, stood watching from the battlements. 
Whereon Robert thé Archer took opportunity of planting an arrow under 
the right ear of Sir John Belper, who watched no more. 

“ God ’a’? mercy! ” suddenly cried Bertram, as the Royal Standard 
fluttered in the breeze. “Tis the King himself! ” 

“The King! ” repeated the Lady Helen, her face suddenly trans- 
figured. ‘ Now is God good, for of a surety he will help us.’ 

Now rode forth Lord Howard of Braceburgh with the remnants of 
his band, and greeted the King. 

“ How now, my Lord! ” said Edward sternly. “TI hear ill news of 
ye. Wherefore dost brawl and battle in my kingdom? ” 

Then spake Lord Howard, and defended himself to the best of his 
ability, pleading his wife had fled; that he would bring her back with him. 
He enlarged still further on his traitorous two men-at-arms. 

“I would see these men-at-arms,” said the King severely. ‘I have 
heard much of them. 

The royal herald summoned the littie garrison to come forth. 

First came the Lady Helen and her babe, then Oswald nursing his axe, 
next Bertram with bare, flashing sword; he was followed by Robert the 
Archer, and lastly a lad of sixteen years. 

The King stared at the garrison and then at the men of Braceburgh. A 
thunderous cheer arose from the King’s followers, which caused my Lord 
of Braceburgh to scowl and mutter in his beard. 
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Then the King laughed. 

“ Forsooth! ” he said. ‘ Couldst not win yon castle with thy band, 
my Lord? Three men, a lad, a woman, and a babe—ho! ho! ho! ” 

The warrior King dismounted and approached the Lady Helen, who 
curtseyed low before him. 

Oswald and Bertram strode forward side by side, and stood stiffly before 
the King. 

“ Well, sirrahs! ” said Edward loudly. ‘ Hast openly defied my 
Kingly state by resorting to battle? Hast further debased thyselves by 
deserting thy Lord? What say ye? ” 

“Am no child stealer, Majesty! ” said Oswald. 

“« He says well, sire,” added Bertram. 

The stern expression faded from the King’s face as he regarded the 
two stalwarts. 

“ Wouldst fight my Lord of Braceburgh.” 

“ Him, also, Majesty,” repiied Oswald. 

The King was silent; a glimmer of a smile played in his eyes. Then 
he called two of his men. , 

“ Bring hither the Lord of Braceburgh,” he commanded. 

This was done, and the King turned to the two men-at-arms. 

* Strike off his spurs,” he said. 

“A goodly blow,” remarked the King critically. 

That day were Bertram and Oswald knighted and given the manors 
of Kingsdale and Braceburgh. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


A witness in a certain railway case was asked to tell in his own way 


just how the accident occurred. He said: 


“ Weil, Bill an’ me was walkin’? down the line an? I heard a whistle 
an’ I got off the line an? the train went by an’? 1 got back on the line an’ I 
didn’t see Bill nowheres, but I walked along an’ then I see Bill’s hat, an’ 
| walked on an’ I sees one of Bill’s legs, an’ then I see one of Bill’s arms, 


an’ I walked on an’ then I see anoTHER of Bill’s legs, an? then over one 
side I see Bill’s head, an’ then I ses to myself, I ses, ‘My God! 1 ses, 
‘ somethin’? must have happened to Bill! ” 
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THE WHISTLING ROOM* 
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(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of ‘‘ real’? ghost stories, tells 
here the results of his peculiar and weird investigations in 
The Whistling Room) 


ARNACKI shook a friendly fist at me, as I entered, late. 
Then, he opened the door into the dining-room, and 
ushered the four of us—Jessop, Arkright, Taylor and 


myself—in to dinner. 

’ We dined well, as usual, and, equally as usual, 
Carnacki was pretty silent during the meal. At the 
end, we took our wine and cigars to our usual posi- 
tions, and Carnacki—having got himself comfortable 
is in his big chair-—began without any preliminary :- 

arenas ‘*T have just got back from Ireland, again,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ And I thought you chaps would be interested to hear my news. 
Besides, I fancy I shall see the thing clearer, after I have told it all out 
straight. I must tell you this, though, at the beginning—-up to the present 
moment, I have been utterly and completely ‘ stumped.’ I have tumbled 
upon one of the most peculiar cases of ‘ haunting ’—or devilment of some 
sort—that I have come against. Now listen. 

‘“‘ T have been spending the last few weeks at lastrae Castle, about twenty 
miles north-east of Galway. I got a letter about a month ago from a Mr. 
Sid KX. Tassoc, who it seemed had bought the place lately, and moved in, 
only to find that he had bought a very peculiar piece of property. 

“When I got there, he met me at the station, driving a jaunting-car, 
and drove me up to the castle, which, by the way, he called a ‘ house-shanty.’ 
I found that he was ‘ pigging it’ there with his boy brother and another 
American, who seemed to be half-servant and half-companion. It seems that 
all the servants had left the place, in a body, as you might say; and now 
they were managing among themselves, assisted by some day-help. 

““ The three of them got together a scratch feed, and Tassoc told me all 
about the trouble, whilst we were at table. It is most extraordinary, and 
different from anything that I have had to do with; though that Buzzing 
Case was very queer, too: 

“ Tassoc began right in the middle of his story. ‘ We’ve got a room 
in this shanty,’ he said, ‘ which has got a most infernal whistling in it; sort 
* Copyright in U.S.A. by W. H. Hodgson. 
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of haunting it. The thing starts any time; you never know when, and it 
goes on until it frightens you. All the servants have gone, as you know. 
It’s not ordinary whistling, and it isn’t the wind. Wait till you hear it.’ 

‘* * We're all carrying guns,’ said the boy; and slapped his coat pocket. 

‘** As bad as that?’ I said; and the older brother nodded. ‘It may 
be soft,’ he replied; ‘ but wait till you’ve heard it. Sometimes I think it’s 
some infernal thing, and the next moment, I’m just as sure that someone’s 
playing a trick on me.’ 

‘“* Why?’ I asked. ‘ What is to be gained?’ 

*** You mean,’ he said, ‘that people usually have some good reason 
for playing tricks as elaborate as this. Well, I'll tell you. There’s a lady 
in this province, by the name of Miss Donnehue, who’s going to be my 
wife, this day two months. She’s more beautiful than they make them, 
and so far as I can see, I’ve just stuck my head into an Irish hornet’s nest. 
There’s about a score of hot young Irishmen been courting her these two 
years gone, and now that I’ve come along and cut them out, they feel raw 
against me. Do you begin to understand the possibilities ? ’ 

*** Yes,’ I said. ‘ Perhaps I do in a vague sort of way; but I don’t see 
how all this affects the room?’ 

‘** Like this,’ he said. ‘ When I'd fixed it up with Miss Donnehue, | 
looked out for a place, and bought this little house-shanty. Afterwards, I 
told her—one evening during dinner, that I’d decided to tie up here. And 
then she asked me whether I wasn’t afraid of the whistling room. I told her 
it must have been thrown in gratis, as I’d heard nothing about it. There 
were some of her men friends present, and I saw a smile go round. I found 


out, after a bit of questioning, that several people have bought this place 
during the last twenty-odd years. And it was always on the market again, 
after a trial. 

‘** Well, the chaps started to bait me a bit, and offered to take bets after 
dinner that I’d not stay six months in the place. I looked once or twice to 


se 


Miss Donnehue, so as to be sure I was “ getting the note”’ of the talkee- 
talkee; but I could see that she didn’t take it as a joke, at all. Partly, | 
think, because there was a bit of a sneer in the way the men were tackling 
me, and partly because she really believes there is something in this yarn 
of the Whistling Room. 

‘*** However, after dinner, I did what I could to even things up with 
the others. I nailed all their bets, and screwed them down hard and safe. 
I guess some of them are going to be hard hit, unless I lose; which I don’t 
mean to. Well, there you have practically the whole yarn.’ 

‘*** Not quite,’ I told him. ‘ All that I know, is that you have bought 
a castle with a room in it that is in some way “‘ queer,’’ and that you've 
been doing some betting. Also, I know that your servants have got 
frightened, and run away. Tell me something about the whistling ?’ 

‘*** Oh, that!’ said Tassoc; ‘ that started the second night we were in. 
I’d had a good look round the room, in the daytime, as you can understand; 
for the talk up at Arlestrae—Miss Donnehue’s place—-had made me wonder 
a bit. But it seems just as usual as some of the other rooms in the old wing, 
only perhaps a bit more lonesome. But that may be only because of the 
talk about it, you know. 

*** The whistling started about ten o’clock, on the second night, as I 
said. Tom and I were in the library, when we heard an awfully queer 
whistling, coming along the East Corridor—— The room is in the East 
Wing, you know. 

***** That’s that blessed ghost! ’’ I said to Tom, and we collared the 
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‘* THERE’S A LADY IN THIS PROVINCE BY 


THE NAME OF MISS DONNEHUE.”’ 
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lamps off the table, and went up to 
‘have a look. I tell you, even as we 


dug along the corridor, it took me a 
bit in the throat, it was so beastly 
queer. It was a sort of tune, in a 
way; but more as if a devil or some 
rotten thing were laughing at you, and 
going to get round at your back. 
That’s how it makes you feel. 

‘** When we got to the door, we 
didn’t wait; but rushed it open; and 
then I tell you the sound of the thing 
fairly hit me in the face. Tom said 
he got it the same way—sort of felt 
stunned and bewildered. We looked 
all round, and soon got so nervous, 
we just cleared out, and I locked the 
door. 

‘** We came down here, and had a 
stiff peg each. Then we got fit again, 
and began to think we’d been nicely 
had. So we took sticks, and went out 
into the grounds, thinking after all it 
must be some of these confounded 
Irishmen working the ghost-trick on 
us. But there was not a leg stirring. 

*** We went back into the house, 
and walked over it, and then paid 
another visit to the room. But we 
simply couldn’t stand it. We fairly 
ran out, and locked the door again. I 
don’t know how to put it into words; 
but I had a feeling of being up against 
something that was rottenly danger- 
ous. You know! We've carried our 
guns ever since. 

*** Of course, we had a real turn- 
out of the room next day, and the 
whole house-place; and we _ even 
hunted round the grounds; but there 
was nothing queer. And now I don't 
know what to think; except that the 
sensible part of me tells me that it’s 
some plan of these Wild Irishmen to 
try to take a rise out of me.’ 

‘** Done anything since?’ I asked 
him. 


‘© * Ves,’ he said—-‘ watched outside of the door of the room at nights, 
and chased round the grounds, and sounded the walls and floor of the room. 
We've done everything we could think of; and it’s beginning to get on our 


nerves; so we sent for you.’ 


** By this, we had finished eating. As we rose from the table, Tassoc 
suddenly called out :—-‘ Ssh! Hark ! , ; 
‘‘ We were instantly silent, listening. Then I heard it, an extraordinary 
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hooning whistle, monstrous and inhuman, coming from far away through 
corridors to my right. 

‘“** By G—d!’ said Tassoc; ‘and it’s scarcely dark yet! Collar those 
candles, both of you, and come along.’ 

‘* In a few moments, we were all out of the door and racing up the stairs. 
Tassoc turned into a long corridor, and we followed, shielding our candles 
as we ran. The sound seemed to fill all the passage as we drew near, until 
I had the feeling that the whole air throbbed under the power of some wanton 
Immense Force—a sense of an actual taint, as you might say, of monstrosity 
all about us. 

‘** Tassoc unlocked the door; then, giving it a push with his foot, jumped 
back, and drew his revolver. As the door flew open, the sound beat out 
at us, with an effect impossible to explain to one who has not heard it—with 
a certain, horrible personal note in it; as if in there in the darkness you could 
picture the room rocking and creaking in a mad, vile glee to its own filthy 
piping and whistling and hooning. ‘To stand there and listen, was to be 
stunned by Realisation. It was as if someone showed you the mouth of a 
vast pit suddenly, and said:—That’s Hell. And you knew that they had 
spoken the truth. Do you get it, even a little bit ? 

‘* 1 stepped a pace into the room, and held the candle over my head, 
and looked quickly round. Tassoc and his brother joined me, and the man 
came up at the back, and we all held our candles high. I was deafened with 
the shrill, piping hoon of the whistling; and then, clear in my ear, some- 
thing seemed to be saying to me:—-‘ Get out of here—quick! Quick! 
Quick!’ 

‘“ As you chaps know, I never neglect that sort of thing. Sometimes 
if may be nothing but nerves; but as you will remember, it was just such a 
warning that saved me in the ‘ Grey Dog ’ Case, and in the ‘ Yellow Finger’ 
Experiments; as well as other times. Well, I turned sharp round to the 
others: ‘Out!’ I said. ‘ For God’s sake, out quick.’ And in an instant 
I had them into the passage. 

‘“There came an extraordinary yelling scream into the hideous 
whistling, and then, like a clap of thunder, an utter silence. I slammed the 
door, and locked it. Then, taking the key, I looked round at the others. 
They were pretty white, and I imagine I must have looked that way too. 
And there we stood a moment, silent. 

*** Come down out of this, and have some whisky,’ said Tassoc, at last, 
in a voice he tried to make ordinary; and he led the way. I was the back 
man, and I know we all kept looking over our shoulders. When we got 
downstairs, Tassoc passed the bottle round. He took a drink, himself, and 
slapped his glass down on to the table. Then sat down with a thud. 

‘** That’s a lovely thing to have in the house with you, isn’t it!’ he 
said. And directly afterwards :—* What on earth made you hustle us all 
out like that, Carnacki ?’ 

*** Something seemed to be telling me to get out, quick,’ I said. 
‘Sounds a bit silly-superstitious, I know; but when you are meddling with 
this sort of thing, you’ve got to take notice of queer fancies, and risk being 
laughed at.’ 

**T told him then about the ‘Grey Dog’ business, and he nodded a lot 
to that. ‘ Of course,’ I said, ‘ this may be nothing more than those would-be 
rivals of yours playing some funny game; but, personally, though I’m going 
to keep an open mind, I feel that there is something beastly and dangerous 
about this thing.’ 

“We talked for a while 'onger, and then Tassoc suggested billiards, 
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which we played in a pretty half-hearted fashion, and all the time cocking 
an ear to the door, as you might say, for sounds; but none came, and later, 
after coffee, he suggested early bed, and a thorough overhaul of the room on 
the morrow. 

‘My bedroom was in the newer part of the castle, and the door opened 
into the picture gallery. At the East end of the gallery was the entrance to 
the corridor of the East Wing; this was shut off from the gallery by two old 
and heavy oak doors, which looked rather odd and quaint beside the more 
modern doors of the various rooms. 

‘* When I reached my room, I did not go to bed; but began to unpack 
my instrument-trunk, of which I had retained the key. I intended to take 
one or two preliminary steps at once, in my investigation of the extraordinary 
whistling. 

‘** Presently, when the castle had settled into quietness, I slipped out of 
my room, and across to the entrance of the great corridor. I opened one of 
the low, squat doors, and threw the beam of my pocket searchlight down the 
passage. It was empty, and I went through the doorway, and pushed-to the 
oak behind me. Then along the great passage-way, throwing my light 
before and behind, and keeping my revolver handy. 

‘‘T had hung a ‘ protection belt ’ of garlic round my neck, and the smell 
of it seemed to fill the corridor and give me assurance ; for, as you all know, 
it is a wonderful ‘ protection’ against the more usual Aeiirii forms of semi- 
materialisation, by which I supposed the whistling might be produced; 
though, at that period of my investigation, | was quite prepared to find it 
due to some perfectly natural cause; for it is astonishing the enormous 
number of cases that prove to have nothing abnormal in them. 

** Tn addition to wearing the necklet, | had plugged my ears loosely with 
garlic, and as I did not intend to stay more than a few minutes in the room, 
| hoped to be safe. 

‘* When I reached the door, and put my hand into my pocket for the 
key, I had a sudden feeling of sickening funk. But I was not going to back 
out, if I could help it. I unlocked the door and turned the handle. Then I 
gave the door a sharp push with my foot, as Tassoc had done, and drew my 
revolver, though I did not expect to have any use for it, really. 

**T shone the searchlight all round the room, and then stepped inside, 
with a disgustingly horrible feeling of walking slap into a waiting Danger. 
I stood a few seconds, waiting, and nothing happened, and the empty room 
showed bare from corner to corner. And then, you know, | realised that 
the room was full of an abominable silence; can you understand that? <A 
sort of purposeful silence, just as sickening as any of the filthy noises the- 
Things have power to make. Do you remember what I told you about that 
‘Silent Garden’ business? Well, this room had just that same malevolent 
silence—the beastly quietness of a thing that is looking at you and not seeable 
itself, and thinks that it has got you. Oh, I recognised it instantly, and I 
whipped the top off my lantern, so as to have light over the whole room. 

‘*Then I set-to, working like fury, and keeping my glance all about 
me. I sealed the two windows with lengths of human hair, right across, and 
sealed them at every frame. As I worked, a queer, scarcely perceptible tense- 
ness stole into the air of the place, and the silence seemed, if you can under- 
stand me, to grow more solid. I knew then that I had no business there 
without ‘ full protection ’; for I was practically certain that this was no mere 
Aeiirii development; but one of the worst forms, as the Saiitii; like that 
‘Grunting Man’ case—you know. 

‘*T finished the window, and hurried over to the great fireplace. This 
is a huge affair, and has a queer gallows-iron, I think they are called, pro- 
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jecting from the back of the arch. 1 sealed the opening with seven human 
hairs—the seventh crossing the six others. 

‘* Then, just as I was making an end, a low, mocking whistle grew in 
the room. A cold, nervous prickling went up my spine, and round my fore- 
head from the back. The hideous sound filled all the room with an extra- 
ordinary, grotesque parody of human whistling, too gigantic to be human— 
as if something gargantuan and monstrous made the sounds softly. As I 
stood there a last moment, pressing down the final seal, I had no doubt but 
that I had come across one of those rare and horrible cases of the Inanimate 
reproducing the functions of the Animate. I made a grab for my lamp, and 
went quickly to the door, looking over my shoulder, and listening for the 
thing that I expected. It came, just as I got my hand upon the handle—a 
squeal of incredible, malevolent anger, piercing through the low hooning of 
the whistling. I dashed out, slamming the door and locking it. I leant a 
little against the opposite wall of the corridor, feeling rather funny; for it 
had been a hideously narrow squeak. . . . ‘ Theyr be noe sayfetie to be 
gained bye gayrds of holieness when the monyster hath pow’r to speak throe 
woode and stoene.’ So runs the passage in the Sigsand MS., and I proved 
it in that ‘ Nodding Door’ business. There is no protection against this 
particular form of monster, except, possibly, for a fractional period of time; 
for it can reproduce itself in, or take to its purposes, the very protective 
material which you may use, and has power to ‘ forme wythine the pentycle ’ ; 
though not immediately. There is, of course, the possibility of the Unknown 
Last Line of the Saaamaaa Ritual being uttered; but it is too uncertain to 
count upon, and the danger is too hideous; and even then it has no power 
to protect for more than ‘ maybee fyve beats of the harte,’ as the Sigsand 
has it. 

‘** Inside of the room, there was now a constant, meditative, hooning 
whistling ; but presently this ceased, and the silence seemed worse; for there 
is such a sense of hidden mischief in a silence. 

** After a little, I sealed the door with crossed hairs, and then cleared 
off down the great passage, and so to bed. 

‘*For a long time I lay awake; but managed eventually to get some 
sleep. Yet, about two o’clock I was waked by the hooning whistling of the 
room coming to me, even through the closed doors. The sound was tre- 
mendous, and seemed to beat through the whole house with a presiding 
sense of terror. As if (I remember thinking) some monstrous giant had been 
holding mad carnival with itself at the end of that great passage. 

‘*] got up and sat on the edge of the bed, wondering whether to go 
along and have a look at the seal; and suddenly there came a thump on my 
door, and Tassoc walked in, with his dressing-gown over his pyjamas. 

*** T thought it would have waked you, so I came along to have a talk,’ 
he said. ‘I can’t sleep. Beautiful! Isn’t it!’ 

‘** Extraordinary!’ I said, and tossed him my case. 

** He lit a cigarette, and we sat and talked for about an hour; and all 
the time that noise went on, down at the end of the big corridor. 

‘* Suddenly, Tassoc stood up :— : 

*** Let’s take our guns, and go and examine the brute,’ he said, and 
turned towards the door. 

‘““* No!’ I said. ‘By Jove--NO! I can’t say anything definite, yet; 
but I believe that room is about as dangerous as it well can be.’ ’ 

‘** Haunted—really haunted ?’ he asked, keenly and without any of his 
frequent banter. 

‘I told him, of course, that I could not say a definite yes or no to such 
a question; but that I hoped to be able to make a statement, soon. Then I 
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‘4 THUMP AT THE DOOR, AND TASSOC WALKED IN.”’ 
gave him a little lecture on the False Re-Materialisation of the Animate- 
Force through the Inanimate-Inert. He began then to see the particular 
way in which the room might be dangerous, if it were really the subject of 
a manifestation. 

** About an hour later, the whistling ceased quite suddenly, and Tassoc 
went off again to bed. I went back to mine, also, and eventually got another 
spell of sleep. 

‘*In the morning, I went along to the room. I found the seals on the 
door intact. Then I went in. The window seals and the hair were all right; 
but the seventh hair across the great fireplace was broken. This set me 
thinking. I knew that it might, very possibly, have snapped, through my 
having ‘tensioned it too highly ; but then, again, it might have been broken 
by something else. Yet, it was scarcely possible that a man, for instance, 
could have passed between the six unbroken hairs; tor no one would ever 
have noticed them, entering the room that way, you see; but just walked 
through them, ignorant of their very existence. 
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‘* | removed the other hairs, and the seals. Then I looked up the chim- 
ney. It went up straight, and I could see blue sky at the top. It was a big, 
open flue, and free from any suggestion of hiding places, or corners. Yet, 
of course, I did not trust to any such casual examination, and after breakfast, 
I put on my overalls, and climbed to the very top, sounding all the way; 
but I found nothing. 

‘* Then I came down, and went over the whole of the room—floor, ceil- 
ing, and walls, mapping them out in six-inch squares, and sounding with 
both hammer and probe. But there was nothing abnormal. 

‘* Afterwards, I made a three-weeks search of the whole castle, in the 
same thorough way; but found nothing. I went even further, then; for at 
night, when the whistling commenced, I made a microphone test. You see, 
if the whistling were mechanically produced, this test would have made 
evident to me the working of the machinery, if there were any such concealed 
within the walls. It certainly was an up-to-date method of examination, as 
you must allow. 

‘* Of course, I did not think that any of Tassoc’s rivals had fixed up 
any mechanical contrivance; but I thought it just possible that there had 
been some such thing for producing the whistling, made away back in the 
years, perhaps with the intention of giving the room a reputation that would 
ensure its being free of inquisitive folk. You see what I mean? Well, of 
course, it was just possible, if this were the case, that someone knew the 
secret of the machinery, and was utilizing the knowledge to play this devil 
of a prank on Tassoc. The microphone test of the walls would certainly 
have made this known to me, as I have said; but there was nothing of the 
sort in the castle; so that I had practically no doubt at all now, but that it 
was a genuine case of what is popularly termed ‘ haunting.’ 

‘All this time, every night, and sometimes most of each night, the 
hooning whistling of the Room was intolerable. It was as if an intelligence 
there, knew that steps were being taken against it, and piped and hooned in 
a sort of mad, mocking contempt. I tell you, it was as extraordinary as it 
was horrible. Time after time, I went along—tip-toeing noiselessly on 
stockinged feet—to the sealed door (for I always kept the Room sealed). I 
went at all hours of the night, and often the whistling, inside, would seem 
to change to a brutally malignant note, as though the half-animate monster 
saw me plainly through the shut door. And all the time the shrieking, 
hooning whistling would fill the whole corridor, so that I used to feel a 
precious lonely chap, messing about there with one of Hell’s mysteries. 

‘* And every morning, I would enter the room, and examine the different 
hairs and seals. You see, after the first week, I had stretched parallel hairs 
all along the walls of the room, and along the ceiling; but over the floor, 
which was of polished stone, I had set out little, colourless wafers, tacky-side 
uppermost. Each wafer was numbered, and they were arranged after a 
definite plan, so that I should be able to trace the exact movements of any 
living thing that went across the floor. 

‘* You will see that no material being or creature could possibly have 
entered that room, without leaving many signs to tell me all about it. But 
nothing was ever disturbed, and I began to think that I should have to risk 
an attempt to stay a night in the room, in the Electric Pentacle. Yet, mind 
you, I knew that it would be a crazy thing to do; but I was getting stumped, 
and ready to try anything. 

‘Once, about midnight, I did break the seal on the door, and have a 
quick look in; but, I tell you, the whole Room gave one mad yell, and 
seemed to come towards me in a great belly of shadows, as if the walls had 
bellied in towards me. Of course, that must have been fancy. Anyway, the 
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yell was sufficient, and I slammed the door, and locked it, feeling a bit weak 
down my spine. You know the feeling. 

““And then, when | had got to that state of readiness for anything, I 
made something of a discovery. It was about one in the morning, and | 
was walking slowly round the castle, keeping in the soft grass. I had come 
under the shadow of the East Front, and far above me, I could hear the vile, 
hooning whistling of the Room, up in the darkness of the unlit wing. Then, 
suddenly, a little in front of me, I heard a man’s voice, speaking low, but 
evidently in glee :— 

‘“** By George! You Chaps; but I wouldn’t care to bring a wife home 
to that!’ it said, in the tone of the cultured Irish. 

‘‘ Someone started to reply; but there came a sharp exclamation, and 
then a rush, and I heard footsteps running in all directions. Evidently, the 
men had spotted me. 

‘* For a few seconds, I stood there, feeling an awful ass. After all, they 
were at the bottom of the haunting! Do you see what a big fool it made 
me seem? I had no doubt but that they were some of Tassoc’s rivals; and 
here I had been feeling in every bone that I had hit a real, bad, genuine 
Case! And then, you know, there came the memory of hundreds of details, 
that made me just as much in doubt again. Anyway, whether it was natural, 
or ab-natural, there was a great deal yet to be cleared up. 

‘“*T told Tassoc, next morning, what I had discovered, and through the 
whole of every night, for five nights, we kept a close watch round the East 
Wing; but there was never a sign of anyone prowling about; and all the 
time, almost from evening to dawn, that grotesque whistling would hoon 
incredibly, far above us in the darkness. 

‘On the morning after the fifth night, I received a wire from here, 
which brought me home by the next boat. I explained to Tassoc that I was 
simply bound to come away for a few days; but told him to keep up the 
watch round the castle. One thing I was very careful to do, and that was 
to make him absolutely promise never to go into the Room, between sunset 
and sunrise. I made it clear to him that we knew nothing definite yet, one 
way or the other; and if the room were what I had first thought it to be, it 
might be a lot better for him to die first, than enter it after dark. 

** When I got here, and had finished my business, I thought you chaps 
would be interested; and also I wanted to get it all spread out clear in my 
mind; so I rung you up. I am going over again to-morrow, and when I get 
back, I ought to have something pretty extraordinary to tell you. By the 
way, there is a curious thing I forgot to tell you. I tried to get a phono- 
graphic record of the whistling; but it simply produced no impression on 
the wax at all. That is one of the things that has made me feel queer, I can 
tell you. Another extraordinary thing is that the microphone will not mag- 
nify the sound—will not even transmit it; seems to take no account of it, and 
acts as if it were non-existent. I am absolutely and utterly stumped, up to 
the present. I am a wee bit curious to see whether any of your dear clever 
heads can make daylight of it. J cannot—not yet.” 

He rose to his feet. 

** Good night, all,’’ he said, and began to usher us out abruptly, but 
without offence, into the night. 

A fortnight later, he dropped us each a card, and you can imagine that 
I was not late this time. When we arrived, Carnacki took us straight into 
dinner, and when we had finished, and all made ourselves comfortable, he 
began again, where he had left off :— 

‘* Now just listen quietly; for I have got something pretty queer to tell 
you. I got back late at night, and I had to walk up to the castle, as I had 
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not warned them that | was coming. It was bright moonlight; so that the 
walk was rather a pleasute, than otherwise. When I got there, the whole 
place was in darkness, and | thought I would take a walk round outside, to 
see whether Tassuc or his brother was keeping watch. But I could not find 
them anywhere, and concluded that they had got tired of it, and gone off 
to bed. 

‘ As I returned across the front of the East Wing, I caught the hooning 
whistling of the Room, coming down strangely through the stillness of the 
night. It had a queer note in it, | remember—low and constant, queerly 
meditative. I looked up at the window, bright in the moonlight, and got a 
sudden thought to bring a ladder from the stable-yard, and try to get a look 
into the Room, through the window. 

‘** With this notion, | hunted round at the back of the castle, among the 
straggle of offices, and presently found a long, fairly light ladder; though 
it was heavy enough for one, goodness knows! And I thought at first that 
I should never get it reared. | managed at last, and let the ends rest very 
quietly against the wall, a little below the sill of the larger window. Then, 
going silently, | went up the ladder. Presently, | had my face above the sill, 
and was looking in alone with the moonlight. 

‘* Of course, the queer whistling sounded louder up there; but it still 
conveyed that peculiar sense of something whistling quietly to itself—can 
you understand? Though, for ali the meditative lowness of the note, the 
horrible, gargantuan quality was distinct—a mighty parody of the human, 
as if I stood there and listened to the whistling from the lips of a monster 
with a man’s soul. 

‘* And then, you know, | saw something. The floor in the middle of 
the huge, empty room, was puckered upwards in the centre into a strange, 
soft-looking mound, parted at the top into an ever changing hole, that 
pulsated to that great, gentle hooning. At times, as I watched, I saw the 
heaving of the indented mound, gap across with a queer, inward suction, as 
with the drawing of an enormous breath; then the thing would dilate and 
pout once more to the incredible melody. And suddenly, as I stared, dumb, 
it came to me that the thing was living. I was looking at two enormous, 
blacke ned lips, blistered and brutal, there in the pale moonlight. . . . 

‘Abruptly, they bulged out to a vast, pouting mound of force and 
sound, stiffened and swollen, and hugely massive and clean-cut in the moon- 
beams. And a great sweat lay heavy on the vast upper-lip. In the same 
moment of time, the whistling had burst into a mad screaming note, that 
seemed to stun me, even where I stood, outside of the window. And then, 
the following moment, I was staring blankly at the solid, undisturbed floor 
of the room—smooth, polished stone flooring, from wall to wall; and there 
was an absolute silence. 

‘* You can picture me staring into the quiet Room, and knowing what 
I knew. I felt like a sick, frightened kid, and wanted to slide quietly down 
the ladder, and run away. But in that very instant, I heard Tassoc’s voice 
calling to me from within the Room, for help, help. My God! but I got 
such an awful dazed feeling ; and I had a vague, bewildered notion that, after 
all, it was the Irishmen who had. got him in there, and were taking it out of 
him. And then the call came again, and I burst the window, and jumped in 
to help him. I had a confused idea that the call had come from within the 
shadow of the great fireplace, and I raced across to it; but there was no 
one there. 

‘** Tassoc!’ I shouted, and my voice went empty-sounding round the 
great apartment; and then, in a flash, | knew that Tassoc had never called. 
| whirled round, sick with fear, towards the window, and as I did so, a 
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‘* 4 SUDDEN THOUGHT, TO BRING A LADDER FROM THE STABLE YARD.’’ 


frightful, exultant whistling scream burst through the Room. On my left, 
the end wall had bellied-in towards me, in a pair of gargantuan lips, black 
and utterly monstrous, to within a yard of my face. I fumbled for a mad 
instant at my revolver; not for it, but myself; for the danger was a thousand 
times worse than death. And then, suddenly, the Unknown Last Line of 
the Saaamaaa Ritual was whispered quite audibly in the room. Instantly, 
the thing happened that I have known once before. There came a sense as 
of dust falling continually and monotonously, and I knew that my life hung 
uncertain and suspended for a flash, in a brief, reeling vertigo of unseeable 
things. Then that ended, and I knew that I might live. My soul and body 
blended again, and life and power came to me. I dashed furiously at the 
window, and hurled myself out head-foremost; for I can tell you that I had 
stopped being afraid of death. I crashed down on to the ladder, and 
slithered, grabbing and grabbing; and so came some way or other alive to 
the bottom. And there I sat in the soft, wet grass, with the moonlight all 
about me; and far above, through the broken window of the Room, there 
was a low whistling. 

** That is the chief of it. I was not hurt, and I went round to the front, 
and knocked Tassoc up. When they let me in, we had a long yarn, over 
some good whisky—for I was shaken to pieces—., and I explained things as 
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much as I could. I told Tassoc that the room would have to come down, and 
every fragment of it be burned in a blast-furnace, erected within a pentacle. 
Ile nodded. There was nothing to say. Then I went to bed. 

‘We turned a small army on to the work, and within ten days, that 
lovely thing had gone up in smoke, and what was left was calcined, and 
clean. 

“It was when the workmen were stripping the panelling, that I got hold 
of a sound notion of the beginnings of that beastly development. Over the 
great fireplace, after the great oak panels had been torn down, I found that 
there was let into the masonry a scrollwork of stone, with on it an old inscrip- 
tion, in ancient Celtic, that here in this room was burned Dian Tiansay, 
Jeste r of King Alzof, who made the Song of Foolishness upon King Ernore 
of the Seventh Casile. 

‘When I got the translation clear, I gave it to Tassoc. He was tre- 
mendously excited; for he knew the old tale, and took me down to the library 
to look at an old parchment that gave the story in detail. Afterwards, | 
found that the incident was well-know n about the countryside; but always 
regarded more as a legend, than as history. And no one seemed ever to 
have dreamt that the old East Wing of lastrae Castle was the remains of 
the ancient Seventh Castle. 

‘From the old parchment, I gathered that there had been a pretty dirty 
job done, away back in the years. It seems that King Alzof and King 
Ernore had been enemies by birthright, as you might say truly; but that 
nothing more than a little raiding had occurred on either side for years, until 
Dian Tiansay made the Song of Foolishness upon King Ernore, and sang 
it before King Alzof; and so greatly was it appreciated that King Alzof gave 
the jeste r one of his ladies, to wife. 

‘Presently, all the people of the land had come to know the song, and 
so it came at last to King Ernore, who was so angered that he made war 
upon his old enemy, and took and burned him and his castle; but Dian 
Tiansay, the jester, he brought with him to his own place, and having torn 
his tongue out because of the song which he had made and sung, he im- 
prisoned him in the Room in the East Wing (which was evidently used for 
unpleasant purposes), and the jester’s wife, he kept for himself, having 
fancy for her prettiness. 

‘* But one night, Dian Tiansay’s wife was not to be found, and in the 
morning they discovered her lying dead in her husband’s arms, and he 
sitting, whistling the Song of Foolishness, for he had no longer the power 
to sing it. 

‘* Then they roasted Dian Tiansay, in the great fireplace—probably from 
that selfsame ‘ galley-iron’ which I have already mentioned. And until he 
died, Dian Tiansay ceased not to whistle the Song of Foolishness, which 
he could no longer sing. But afterwards, ‘in that room’ there was often 
heard at night the sound of something whistling; and there ‘ grew a power 
in that room,’ so that none dared to sleep in it. And presently, it would 
seem, the King went to another castle; for the whistling troubled him. 

‘There you have it all. Of course, that is only a rough rendering of 
the translation from the parchment. But it sounds extraordinarily quaint. 
Don’t you think so?” 

‘* Yes,’ I said, answering for the lot. ‘‘ But how did the thing grow to 
such a tremendous manifestation ? ”’ 

‘*One of those cases of continuity of thought producing a_ positive 
action upon the immediate surrounding material,’’ replied Carnacki. ‘‘ The 
development must have been going forward through centuries, to have pro- 
duced such a monstrosity. It was a true instance of Saiitii manifestation, 
which I can best explain by likening it to a living spiritual fungus, which 
involves the very structure of the aether-fibre itself, and, of course, in so 
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doing, acquires an essential control over the ‘ material-substance ’ involved 
in it. It is impossible to make it plainer in a few words.” 

** What broke the seventh hair? ’’ asked Taylor. 

But Carnacki did not know. He thought it was probably nothing but 
being too severely tensioned. He also explained that they found out that 
the men who had run away, had not been up to mischief ; but had come over 
secretly, merely to hear the whistling, which, indeed, had suddenly become 
the talk of the whole countryside. 

‘One other thing,”’ said Arkright, “‘ have you any idea what governs 
the use of the Unknown Last Line of the Saaamaaa Ritual? I know, of 
course, that it was used by the Ab-human Priests in the Incantation of 
Raaaee ; but what used it on your behalf, and what made it? ”’ 

‘You had better read Harzan’s Monograph, and my Addenda to it, 
on Astral and Astarral Co-ordination and Interference,’’ said Carnacki. “‘ It 
is an extraordinary subject, and I can only say here that the human-vibration 
may not be insulated from the astarral (as is always believed to be the case, 
in interferences by the Ab-human), without immediate action being taken 
by those Forces which govern the spinning of the outer circle. In other 
words, it is being proved, time after time, that there is some inscrutable 
Protective Force constantly intervening between the human-soul (not the 
body, mind you,) and the Outer Monstrosities. Am I clear?” 

‘** Yes, I think so,’’ I replied. ‘‘ And you believe that the Room had 
become the material expression of the ancient Jester—that his soul, rotten 
with hatred, had bred into a monster—eh ? ’’ I asked. 

** Yes,’’? said Carnacki, nodding. ‘‘I think you’ve put my thought 
rather neatly. It is a queer coincidence that Miss Donnehue is supposed 
to be descended (so I have heard since) from the same King Ernore. It 
makes one think some rather curious thoughts, doesn’t it? The marriage 
coming on, and the Room waking to fresh life. If she had gone into that 
room, ever... ech? IT had waited a long time. Sins of the 1athers. Yes, 
I’ve thought of that. They’re to be married next week, and I am to be 
best man, which is a thing I hate. And he won his bets, rather! Just think, 
if ever she had gone into that room. Pretty horrible, eh? ”’ 

He nodded his head, grimly, and we four nodded back. Then he rose 
and took us collectively to the door, and presently thrust us forth in friendly 
fashion on to the Embankment and into the fresh night air. 

‘* Good night,’’ we all called back, and went to our various homes. If 
she had, eh? If she had? That is what I kept thinking. 
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“ CHIMPAAPU,” The Shudderer 


By Ratpw Dvuranp 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


Il—HIS BETROTHAL 


2, OTH in Moslem theory and in Christian practice the 
emancipation of a slave is a highly meritorious action, 
but there seems to be no precedent to guide one who 
wishes to acquire merit in this manner in cases where 


S his slave refuses to be emancipated. I had purchased 


ae Chimpaapu as a slave in order to save him from what 
. Pe I supposed to be a worse fate. I had trained him 
Silat. to be what I considered a useful member of the 
community, never doubting that when in the fullness 
of time I gave him his liberty, he would accept it gladly and ever afterwards 
regard me with feelings of the deepest affection and gratitude. Now the 
time had come. Chimpaapu had been offered his freedom, but knowing 
when he was well off, had refused it with such emphasis that I had no choice 
between driving him away by force or allowing him to continue to hang 
about my establishment in the nominal capacity of slave. 

In the fullness of time, happily, natural forces helped to solve the 
problem. Those natural laws which among both civilised and primitive 
people bring careless and indolent young men to their senses forced Chim- 
paapu to face the future in earnest. Some two years after his abortive 
attempt to make his own way in the world, he came and stood before me, 
scraped his feet, clapped his hands, and began to salute me with a string 
of grandiloquent and unsuitable titles. 

“ Grandfather, master, chief of chiefs, great warrior, slayer of 


” 





lions 

“ Be silent,” I interrupted modestly. ‘ What do you want? ” 

“ Master, I wish to build a house.” 

“Ah! who is the woman? ” 

“ Mlesi, daughter of Punduma, the mfumu of the Punduma people.” 

“What does Punduma say? ” 

“* He consents.” 

It seemed that Chimpaapu had made a more favourable impression 
among the Punduma people than he had among the Marruma, for the 
daughter of a mfumu is a lady of considerable position. I congratulated 
my slave, and, as a guardian should, asked if he had sufficiently considered 
the practical side of matrimony. 

“ What kusemba does Punduma demand? ” I enquired, 

“ Fifteen goats and ten hoes,” 
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“You must have saved a 
great deal of money to be able 
to pay so large a sum.” (It 
represented more than a year’s 
wages.) 

It is popularly supposed 
that an African native buys his 
wife from her father as he 
would buy a cow or a slave. 
This idea is incorrect. As a 
woman works in the garden of 
her father before she is married, 
and in the garden of her hus- 
band after marriage, she ‘has a 
distinct value as a producer of 
wealth. It is only fair, there- 
fore, that when a man marries 
he should pay his father-in-law 
kusemba (which varies in differ- 
ent tribes and different ranks 
from an axehead or hoe up to 
a hundred head of cattle) to 
compensate him for the loss of 
his daughter’s services. The 
custom tends to protect women, 
for if a wife can prove that her 
husband has ill-treated her, she 
may return to her father, and 

. her husband thus loses both his 
Nervously scratching his left shin with wife’s services and the kusemba 
the toe of his right foot. that he has paid for her. 

Chimpaapu’s_ face had 

glowed with pride as he mentioned the large sum demanded by Punduma. 
His face now fell, and he shuffled uneasily from one foot to another. 

“ Am I not your slave? ” he faltered. 

“So you expect me to pay kusemba for you? ” I demanded, scarcely 
knowing whether to be angry or amused at his audacity. 

“‘ How else can a slave get a wife? ” he pleaded. 

The plea was plausible, but unjustifiable. Slaves, as a rule, receive 
no wages, and therefore have to rely on the generosity of their masters to 
pay kusemba for them when they wish to marry. Chimpaapu, however, 
had received a comparatively handsome salary. I pointed this out to him, 
and he tried another line of argument. 

“ Are you not my father and mother? ” 

“ Your words come after you,” I replied. ‘“ Where is your sister? ” 
By this question I cornered him fairly on his own ground. A man will 
often give what he receives as kusemba for his daughters to his sons in 
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order that they may get wives for themselves. His eldest son, in fact, has 
a recognised claim on the kusemba paid for the first of his sisters who 
marries, but a young man who has no sisters must himself provide the 
money or its equivalent with which to satisfy his prospective father-in-law. 

Chimpaapu was silent. He stood shuffling from one foot to another, 
and nervously scratching his left shin with the toes of his right foot, an 
inelegant feat that he always performed when embarrassed. I did not 
dismiss him, but left him standing in front of me to meditate on the 
impudence of his request. Presently the happy thought struck me that 
to get Chimpaapu married would be the most satisfactory way of getting 
him off my hands, for among the tribes of the Lower Zambesi, when a man 
marries he settles down in his wife’s village instead of bringing her to his. 
If Chimpaapu married he would, I supposed, go and live at Punduma, and 
be adopted into the community which his wife adorned. I should then 
be free of him, and need no longer blame myself for the defects in his 
education. 

“If Punduma comes to see me I will talk to him,” I said presently; 
and Chimpaapu departed, chanting my praises. 

Punduma’s visit was arranged to take place on the following Sunday 
afternoon. Our meeting was suggestive of a scene in one of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas—it was quite as amusing, but far more fantastically 
absurd. The event was stage-managed by Butilesi, ably assisted by my 
other servants, who were anxious, without compromising my dignity, to 
show deference to so important a person as Punduma. Soon after midday 
small boys stationed as scouts came running in with the news that the great 
personage was approaching. I was then entreated to conceal myself, for 
it would have been embarrassing had Punduma and I caught sight of each 
other before our formal introduction. From my bedroom window I saw 
a crowd of people running round and round a central figure, and could 
hear scraps of song chanted in praise of Punduma’s military prowess, chanted, 
too, with the greatest fervour, although several generations had elapsed 
since the Punduma people had wielded any implement more warlike than 
a hoe. A hundred yards from the house the procession stopped while the 
great man, in order that his approach should be made in a stately manner, 
was hoisted, not without difficulty, on to the shoulders of a couple of 
attendants. To receive our visitor my servants stood clapping their hands 
in a half-circle under the shade of a mangoe tree, where a chair and some 
mats had been placed in readiness for Punduma and his principal attendants. 

Seeing that our distinguished visitor had arrived, I was about to come 
out, but a friend of my cook, who was assisting to regulate the function, 
warned me that the proper moment had not arrived. As soon as Punduma 
was comfortably seated, Chimpaapu and his friends, clapping their hands 
after each phrase, struck up a chorus of praise, hailing him with a number 
of abstruse laudatory epithets, such as “ great chief,” “ sparrow,” “ he who 
cannot lie down comfortably ” (this was not an allusion to Punduma’s too 
solid flesh, but was intended to convey the wholly unwarranted idea that 
he was covered with painful but honourable wounds), “ jackal,” “ rain- 
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maker,” “ nourisher of the fatherless,” and other incongruous titles. Then, 
when this greeting had been acknowledged by responsive hand-clapping 
on the part of Punduma’s attendants, Chimpaapu left the group, approached 
my bedroom window, and in the stentorian tones of a toastmaster at a 
civic dinner bawled, “‘ Punduma has arrived.” 

As I approached the group, Punduma’s attendants in their turn hailed 
me with hand-clapping and strange epithets. Allusions, intended to be 
complimentary, were made to my waist measurement, and to the fact that 
I wore spectacles. I was hailed as powerful, cunning, wealthy, vindictive, 
and conspicuous for benevolence. I seated myself meanwhile opposite 
Punduma, and, avoiding his eye until the right moment, waited for the 
salutation to cease. It was then permissible to speak to my visitor. 

“T see you,” I began. 

Punduma grunted affably. 

“ What is the news? ” I continued. 

“ Good news.” 
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“ How are you? ” 

“ Hungry.” 

This was not meant as a statement of absolute fact, nor as a hint that 
refreshment should be brought. It was intended to convey the idea that 
Punduma was a poor man, to account for the smallness of the present that 
he would presently offer me, and to warn me not to be exacting or niggardly 
when we discussed pecuniary matters concerned with the marriage negotia- 
tions. 

Butilesi then brought forward a brilliantly coloured blanket, on which 
a green lion was woven on an orange background, such as I kept to present 
to those of my neighbours whom I wished to compliment. 

“ Here is something to keep off the cold wind,” I remarked, as I 
handed it to him. 

Punduma grunted, felt the texture, asked one of his attendants what 
he supposed it had cost, and handed it over to the care of one of his wives. 

“Here is a little food,” he replied, beckoning to some men, who 
advanced and laid at my feet a basket of rice, another of ground nuts, a 
bundle of fowls tied leg to leg and hanging head downwards from a stick, 
and a large bowl of native beer. I sent the rice to the kitchen, ordered 
the fowls to be released, and called for glasses that we might drink the 
beer together. 

Punduma then took from behind his ear and lit a long, fat, home- 
made cigar, that had evidently been partially smoked on several previous 
occasions, for it was charred at one end and very ragged at the other. 
Knowing that he would offer this delicacy to me as soon as he had puffed 
it into a strong blaze, I hastily lit a cigarette and proceeded to the business 
of the day. 

“T am told that Chimpaapu wishes to build a hut at your village.” 

Punduma made a sign, whereupon most of his attendants, together 
with Chimpaapu and all of his friends except Butilesi, retired out of earshot. 
Our group then consisted of Punduma, myself, and an old man introduced 
to me as his daughter’s maternal uncle, whose duty it was to watch over 
the girls interests, Punduma’s eldest son, who was concerned as prospective 
recipient of his sister’s kusemba, to look after his own interests, and my 
headman, Butilesi, who was apparently briefed to look after Chimpaapu’s 
interests. Punduma and I, it appeared, like parties to a civil action in a 
British court, were to be present at the negotiations, but were not to speak 
unless addressed. 

The uncle of Mlesi, the girl on whom Chimpaapu had set his affections, 
then began a speech, in which he extolled the charms, virtues, and accom- 
plishments of his niece, and described Chimpaapu as a very poor addition 
to the family circle. He recounted anecdotes, from which it appeared that 
my unlucky slave had not made an altogether favourable i impression on his 
beloved’s relations. On his very first visit to her village some men who 
were building a hut had noticed that he sat down to gossip with them without 
observing the formal courtesy of helping to prepare the thatch. It was a 
small matter, but it stamped Chimpaapu as a person without manners, a 
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child of the forest, one who, 
as the girl’s uncle said, “ ate 
with wild cats.” Mlesi was 
then called up to the group. 
Her uncle enlarged on her 
strength and industry, told 
palpable lies about the 
amount of land she was 
accustomed to hoe in one 
day, and called attention to 
her charms in a way that 
would have made a Euro- 
pean girl miserable with 
shame and confusion, but 
which only elicited from 
Mlesi a sheepish giggle. 
“ She will not wear out the 
floor of her father’s hut by 
remaining unmarried,” he 
declared, as he dismissed 
the girl. ‘ Chimpaapu’s 
eye travels farther than his 
foot if he thinks he will get 
her by mere words and 
promises.” 
rege Butilesi then began a 
Butilesi called him aside to give hima few eulogy of Chimpaapu’s 
hints as to his future conduct. virtues and accomplish- 
ments. He described him most untruthfully as thrifty and industrious, 
and truthfully as neat-handed and good-tempered. The small matter of 
his boorish manners was attributed to his long contact with European culture. 
“ If indeed he were an eater with wild cats,” argued Butilesi, “ would so 
great and fastidious a person as the Mzungo Iglesi (English gentleman) 
clothe him with a beautiful blue loin-cloth? ” 

“Can he sew? ” interrupted Mlesi’s uncle. 

It was an important point. As hard manual labour among primitive 
African peoples falls, and has fallen for generations, almost entirely upon 
the women, they have become quite unfitted for delicate work. Missionaries 
who try and teach them to sew, from a laudable desire to make them 
“womanly,” find that their fingers are all thumbs. A husband, therefore, 
is expected to sew for his wife as well as himself, and neglect to do this is 
regarded as sufficient ground for divorce. Fortunately, Butilesi was able 
to show triumphant proof of Chimpaapu’s abilities as a sempster by exhibit- 
ing some old garments of mine that he had darned. 

Chimpaapu’s advocate then enlarged on the social advantages of the 
match. If Punduma, he suggested, waived the usual custom and allowed 
the young couple to live at my establishment, in a hut built among my 
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bananas, she would see plenty of society, share in the superabundance of 
delicate food that left my table, and enjoy with Chimpaapu the priceless 
advantage of my protection. 

At this point I considered it advisable to ignore formalities and join 
in the debate. I declared that under no consideration would I allow Chim- 
paapu to live after marriage at my establishment. I concealed the fact that 
| was encouraging the match solely with a view to getting rid of the lad, but 
pointed out that sooner or later I should follow the custom of Europeans 
and “return to my own village across the great waters,” when those in 
my service must seek new homes. Knowing that the discussion might be 
prolonged for several days, I then addressed myself directly to Punduma, 
and said that if he would undertake Chimpaapu’s neglected education, 
make him work according to old-established custom in his prospective 
mother-in-law’s garden, and have him properly initiated according to the 
rites of his tribe, I was willing myself to pay the necessary kusemba for his 
bride. I then retired from the council, telling Butilesi to inform me of the 
result of the negotiations. 

Late that night I was informed that my terms were accepted and was 
invited to witness the betrothal ceremony. Chimpaapu, in the presence of 
us all, handed Mlesi a gorgeous loin-cloth, receiving in return a carved 
snuff-gourd handsomely studded with brass nails. Punduma’s party, the 
beer being finished, then prepared to depart. Chimpaapu was to accompany 
them, as it is the custom for a man before marriage to work without any 
reward, except board and lodging, in the garden of his prospective mother- 
in-law. But before he left, Butilesi called him aside to give him a few 
hints as to his future conduct. 

“ Listen, Chimpaapu,” he said gravely. “ Remember that until 
Punduma gives you Mlesi, and she has come to the hut that you will build, 
you must fear her mother with a great fear. You must work in her garden, 
doing that which she bids you to do, but unless she comes to you, you must 
not see her. Unless she speaks to you, you must not speak to her. You 
have seen the chameleon walking slowly, slowly. He lifts one foot and 
stops to think where he shall put it down. Yet is he called gwilampambe 
(seize-the-lightning). Many years ago he ran faster than his brother, the 
lizard. Always did he run. Never did he consider where he should put 
his foot. One day, going carelessly, he stepped over the legs of his mother- 
in-law. They beat him so badly that since then he always walks slowly, 
slowly. Remember the gwilampambe. Fear Mlesi’s mother with a great 
fear, for if you offend her you will never have the daughter.” 

Chimpaapu promised to be careful, saluted us, shouldered his bundle, 
and hurried after Punduma’s party. 

“ That is well done. We have got rid of him at last,” I said to 
Butilesi. 

The headman shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Perhaps. I don’t know,” he replied. 


(4 further chapter of Chimpaapu’s adventures will appear next month.) 





VANITY AND SOME SABLES 


By O. Henry 


HEN “Kid” Brady was sent to the ropes by Molly 
McKeever’s blue-black eyes he withdrew trom the 
Stovepipe Gang. So much for the power of a 
colleen’s blanderin’ tongue and stubborn true-hearted- 
ness. If you are a man who read this, may such an 
influence be sent you before two o’clock to-morrow; 
if you are a woman, may your Pomeranian greet you 
this morning with a cold nose——a sign of dog-health 
and your happiness. 

The Stovepipe Gang borrowed its name from a sub-district of the city 
called the “ Stovepipe,” which is a narrow and natural extension of the 
familiar district known as “ Hell’s Kitchen.” The “ Stovepipe ” strip of 
town runs along Eleventh and Twelfth Avenues on the river, and bends a 
hard and sooty elbow around little, lost, homeless DeWitt Clinton Park. 
Consider that a stovepipe is an important factor in any kitchen and the 
situation is analysed. The chefs in “ Hell’s Kitchen ” are many, and the 
“ Stovepipe ” gang wears the cordon blue. 

The members of this unchartered but widely known brotherhood 
appeared to pass their time on street corners arrayed like the lilies of the 
conservatory and busy with nail files and penknives. Thus displayed as a 
guarantee of good faith, they carried on an innocuous conversation in a 
200-word vocabulary, to the casual observer as innocent and immaterial as 
that heard in the clubs seven blocks to the east. 

But off exhibition the “ Stovepipes” were not mere street corner 
ornaments addicted to posing and manicuring. Their serious occupation 
was the separating of citizens from their coin and valuables. Preferably 
this was done by weird and singular tricks without noise or bloodshed; but 
whenever the citizen honoured by their attentions refused to impoverish 
himself gracefully, his objections came to be spread finally upon some police 
station blotter or hospital register. 

The police held the “ Stovepipe” gang in perpetual suspicion and 
respect. As the nightingale’s liquid note is heard in the deepest shadows, 
so along the “ Stovepipe’s ” dark and narrow confines the whistle for reserves 
punctures the dull ear of night. Whenever there was smoke in the “ Stove- 
pipe ” the tasselled men in blue knew there was fire in “ Hell’s Kitchen.” 

“ Kid ” Brady promised Molly to be good. “ Kid ” was the vainest, 
the strongest, the wariest, and the most successful plotter in the gang. 
Therefore the boys were sorry to give him up. 

But they witnessed his fall to a virtuous life without protest. For, in 
the Kitchen, it is considered neither unmanly nor improper for a guy to do 
as his girl advises. 
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Black her eye for love’s sake, if you will; but it is all-to-the-good 
business to do a thing when she wants you to do it. 

“ Turn off the hydrant,” said the Kid, one night when Molly, tearful, 
besought him to amend his ways. “I’m going to cut out the gang. You 
for mine, and the simple life on the side. [’Il tell you, Moll—I’ll get work; 
and in a year we'll get married. [ll do it for you. We'll get a flat and a 
flute, and a sewing machine and a rubber plant and live as honest as we can.” 

“Oh, Kid,” sighed Molly, wiping the powder off his shoulder with her 
handkerchief, “ I’d rather hear you say that than to own all of New York. 
And we can be happy on so little! ” 

The Kid looked down at his speckless cuffs and shining patent leathers 
with a suspicion of melancholy. 

“ Ttll hurt hardest in the rags department,” said he. “ I’ve kind of 
always liked to rig out swell when I could. You know how I hate cheap 
things, Moll. This suit set me back sixty-five. Anything in the wearing 
apparel line has got to be just so, or it’s to the misfit parlours for it, for mine. 
If I work I won’t have so much coin to hand over to the little man with 
the big shears.” 

“Never mind, Kid. [’ll like you just as much in a blue jumper as I 
would in a red automobile.” 

Before the Kid had grown large enough to knock out his father he had 
been compelled to learn the plumber’s art. So now back to this honourable 
and useful profession he returned. But it was as an assistant that he engaged 
himself; and it is the master plumber, and not the assistant, who wears 
diamonds as large as hailstones and looks contemptuously upon the marble 
colonnades of Senator Clark’s mansion. 

Eight months went by as smoothly and surely as though they had 
“ elapsed ” on a theatre programme. ‘The Kid worked away at his pipes 
and solder with no symptoms of backsliding. The “ Stovepipe ” gang con- 
tinued its piracy on the high avenues, cracked policemen’s heads, held up 
late travellers, invented new methods of peaceful plundering, copied Fifth 
Avenue’s cut of clothes and neckwear fancies, and comported itself according 
to its lawless bye-laws. But the Kid stood firm and faithful to his Molly, 
even though the polish was gone from his finger-nails and it took him fifteen 
minutes to tie his purple silk ascot so that the worn places would not show. 

One evening he brought a mysterious bundle with him to Molly’s 
house. 

“ Open that, Moll! ” he said in his large, quiet way. “It’s for you.” 

Molly’s eager fingers tore off the wrappings. She shrieked aloud, and 
in rushed a sprinkling of little McKeevers, and Ma McKeever, dish-washy, 
but an undeniable relative of the late Mrs. Eve. 

Again Molly shrieked, and something dark and long and sinuous flew 
and enveloped her neck like an anaconda. 

“ Russian sables,” said the Kid pridefully, enjoying the sight of Molly’s 
round cheek against the clinging fur. “ The real thing. They don’t grow 
anything in Russia too good for you, Moll.” 

Molly plunged her hands into the muff, overturned a row of the family 
infants, and flew to the mirror. Hint for the beauty column. To make 
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bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and a bewitching smile: Recipe—one set Russian 
sables. Apply. 

When they were alone Molly became aware of a small cake of the ice 
of common sense floating down the full tide of her happiness. 

“ You’re a bird, all right, Kid,” she admitted gratefully. “I never 
had any furs on before in my life. But ain’t Russian sables awful expensive ? 
Seems to me I’ve heard they were.” 

“ Have I ever chucked any bargain-sale stuff at you, Moll? ” asked 
the Kid, with calm dignity. ‘“ Did you ever notice me. leaning on the 
remnant counter or peering in the window of the five-and-ten? Call that 
scarf $250 and the muff $175 and you won’t make any mistake about the 
price of Russian sables. The swell goods for me. Say, they look fine on 
you, Moll.” 

Molly hugged the sables to her bosom in rapture. And then her smile 
went away little by little, and she looked the Kid straight in the eye sadly 
and steadily. 

He knew what every look of hers meant; and he laughed with a faint 
flush upon his face. 

“Cut it out,” he said, with affectionate roughness. “I told you I 
was done with that. I bought ’em and paid for ’em, all right, with my 
own money.” 

“ Out of the money you worked for, Kid? Out of $75 a month? ” 

“Sure. I been saving up.” 

“ Let’s see—saved $425 in eight months, Kid? ” 

“ Ah, let up,” said the Kid, with some heat. “I had some money 
when I went to work. Do you think I’ve been holding ’em up again? I 
told you I’d quit. They’re paid for on the square. Put ’em on and come 
out for a walk.” 

Molly calmed her doubts. Sables are soothing. Proud as a queen 
she went forth in the streets at the Kid’s side. In all that region of low- 
lying streets Russian sables had never been seen before. The word sped, 
and doors and windows blossomed with heads eager to see the swell furs 
Kid Brady had given his girl. All down the street there were “ Oh’s ” and 
“ Ah’s,” and the reported fabulous sum paid for the sables was passed from 
lip to lip, increasing as it went. At her right elbow sauntered the Kid with 
the air of princes. Work had not diminished his love of pomp and show 
and his passion for the costly and genuine. On a corner they saw a group 
of the “ Stovepipe ” gang loafing, immaculate. They raised their hats to the 
Kid’s girl and went on with their calm, unaccented palaver. 

Three blocks behind the admired couple strolled Detective Ransom, 
of the Central Office. Ransom was the only detective on the force who 
could walk abroad with safety in the Stovepipe district. He was fair dealing 
and unafraid, and went there with the hypothesis that the inhabitants were 
human. Many liked him, and now and then one would tip off to him 
something that he was looking for. 

“ What’s the excitement down the street? ” asked Ransom of a pale 
youth in a red sweater. 

“ Dey’re out rubberin’ at a set of buffalo rebes Kid Brady staked his 
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girl to,” answered the youth. ‘ Some say he paid $900 dollars for de skins. 
Dey’re swell all right enough.” 

“ T hear Brady has been working at his old trade for nearly a year,” 
said the detective. ‘ He doesn’t travel with the gang any more, does he? ” 

“* He’s workin’, all right,” said the red sweater, “ but—say, sport, are 
you trailin’ anything in the fur line? A job ina plumbin’ shop don’t match 
wid dem skins de Kid’s girl’s got on.” 

Ransom overtook the strolling couple on an empty street near the river 
bank. He touched the Kid’s arm from behind. 

“‘ Let me see you a moment, Brady,” he said quietly. His eye rested 
for a second on the long fur scarf thrown stylishly back over Molly’s left 
shoulder. The Kid, with his old-time police-hating frown on his face, 
stepped a yard or two aside with the detective. 

“ Did you go to Mrs. Hethcote’s on West 7—th Street yesterday to 
fix a leaky water-pipe? ” asked Ransom. 

“| did,” said the Kid. ‘ What of it? ” 

“ The lady’s $1,000 set of Russian sables went out of the house about 
the same time you did. The description fits the ones this lady has on.’ 

“ To h—Harlem with you,” cried the Kid angrily. ‘ You know [ve 
cut out that sort of thing, Ransom. I bought them sables yesterday at i“ 

The Kid stopped short. 

“I know you’ve been working straight lately,” said Ransom. “ Till 
give you every chance. Ill go with you where you say you bought the 
furs and investigate. The lady can wear ’em along with us and nobody’ll 
be on. That’s fair, Brady.’ 

** Come on,’ > agreed the Kid hotly. And then he stopped suddenly in 
his tracks and looked with an odd smile at Molly’s distressed and anxious 
face. 

“ No use,” he said grimly. ‘ They’re the Hethcote sables, all right. 
You’ll have to turn ’em over, Moll, but they ain’t too good for you if they 
cost a million.” 

“ Molly, with anguish in her face, hung upon the Kid’s arm. 

“ Oh, Kiddy, you’ve broke my heart,” she said. ‘I was so proud of 
you—and now they’!l do you—and where’s our happiness gone? ” 

“ Go home,” said the Kid wildly. “ Come on, Ransom—take the furs. 
Let’s get away from here. Wait a minute—I’ve a good mind to—no, I’ll 
be d if I can do it—run along Moll—I’m ready, Ransom.” 

Around the corner of a lumber-yard came Policeman Kohen on his way 
to his beat along the river. The detective signed to him for assistance. 
Kohen joined the group. Ransom explained. 

“ Sure,” said Kohen. “I hear about those saples dat vas stole. You 
say you have dem here? ” 

Policeman Kohen took the end of Molly’s late scarf in his hands and 
looked at it closely. 

“ Once,” he said, “ I sold furs in Sixth Avenue. Yes, dese are saples 
Dey come from Alaska. Dis scarf is vort $12 and dis muff——” 

“ Biff! ” came the palm of the Kid’s powerful hand upon the police- 
man’s mouth. Kohen staggered and rallied. Molly screamed. The detec- 
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tive threw himself upon Brady, and with Kohen’s aid got the nippers on his 
wrist. 

‘ The scarf is vort $12 and the muff is vort $9,” persisted the police- 
man. “ Vot is dis talk about $1,000 saples? ” 

The Kid sat upon a pile of lumber and his face turned dark red. 

“ Correct, Solomonski! ” he declared viciously. “I paid $21.50 for 
the set. Id rather have got six months and not have told it. Me, the 
swell guy that wouldn’t look at anything cheap! I’ma plain bluffer. Moll 
—my ” salary couldn’t spell sables in Ressen.” 

‘Molly cast herself upon his neck. 

“© What do I care for all the sables and money in the world,” she cried. 
“ It’s my Kiddy I want. Oh, you dear, stuck-up, crazy blockhead! ” 

“You can take dose nippers off,” said Kohen to the detective. ‘“ Before 
I leaf de station de report come in dat de lady vind her saples—hanging 
in her wardrobe. Young man, I excuse you dat punch in my vace—dis 
von time.” 

Ransom handed Molly her furs. Her eyes were smiling upon the Kid. 
She wound the scarf and threw the end over her left shoulder with a duchess’s 
grace. 

“ A gouple of young vools,” said Policeman Kohen to Ransom : “come 
on away.” 


THE TREACHERY OF CUPID 
By Veronica Beatrice CRAIK 


I looked into your eyes, and there I spied, 
Starting, young Cupid, troubling not to hide, 
Though you yourself knew not he had awoke. 
Then, in Love’s voiceless language, thus he spoke: 
“ Dear maiden, start not so to see me here. 

Oh, blush and tremble not, nor sudden stir! 

I have played truant from my master’s heart, 
Wherein he did instal mr, not to part; 

Nor hath he fed me save by smothered sighs, 
Nor dreams I sought fre ‘h pastures in his eyes.” 


All this he said, but only to mine ear 
Came sound of it; though sudden was my fear 
Lest you should read within my downcast gaze 


How Cupid had betrayed you by his plays. 





PRINCE ROLAND 


THE RHINE ROVER 


By Rosert Barr 
Illustrated by Valentine Lecomte 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


SYNOPSIS.— The Ba ons of the Rh.ne, durin: the long reign of an easy-going and 
wine-oving Emperor, lad become exceedingiy fowerjul. They had inccased the cues 
which they were accustomed to fevy upon the merchants’ barges until their greed had 
finally killed the goose that laid the gotden eggs, and trade in Frankfo:t was ata 
standstill. 

Ln vain had the merchants petit.oned the weak Emberor, who, even had he wilied, 
could not now have quelied his nobles. In vain, aso, hal they combined and sent a whole 
feet of merchandise barges down the river under mercenary convov ; for the Nobles also 
comb-ned, hung chains in the narrows of the river, cut up te convoy, took all the 
merchandise, and sank the barges. Then the desperate merchants of Frankfort, in a 
torloin hope, petitioning the Seven Electors to exercise their prerogative and depose the 
Emperor and eiect his son. For this impertinence several «f the merchant-leaders were 
hanged and others cast into prison—a majority of the Evectors were Barons, who 
benefited greatiy by the existing state of things. 

Lhe Lectors hat also taken the precaution to remove the Emferor’s son to 
L-hrenfels, a“ safer” place than the Imperial Palace at Fiankfort. 

Meanwhile the city of Frankfort, despite its full warehouses and granaries, was 
upon the verge of starvaton. 

Among the many craftsmen’s guilds of Frankfort was a uttle s.cret company of 
young men who worked in tron, whose ultimate object was to gain for themselves the 
privilege of wearing swords—thiee swordmakess were of their nunib.r—for none but the 
mittary and aristocracy were allowed to wear the sword. The president of this 
Uitte band was one Roland, the sole excepticn to their chief rule,in that he was nola 
worker of iron. — lle cwed his membership to the fact that he was an ent/ustastic 
amateur in the theory of swordmaking and practice of swordsmanship, being in Jat a 
most briliant exponent of this fatter art. He had drilled his litte company to such 
expertness in the use of the forb.dden weaton that several of them hab.tua ly risked capture 
and severe punishment by wearing concealed swords, contrary tolaw. This littl band was 
accus/omed io meet periodically at the Rihinego.d Tavern; but, as times grow worse and 
his custom dwindled, the good host had reluctantly to announe his impending bank- 
suply. Al this, Roland asked Jor a week in which to find money—more than enough 
to pay his comrades’ bi:ls tf they on their part would undertake to back him up. They 
agreed out of hand. 

On the following morning Roland called upon old Herr Goebel, one of the leading 
merchanis—recently re.eased from prison—and put before him a proposition, namely, 
thal he, Herr Goebel, should provide him w.th one thousand thalers, a barge of valuable 
merchandise, and an efficient captain and crew; he on his part would undertake to 
return the whole value within a month, and inctaentally to open the river. Herr Goebel 
was amazed, amused, and annoyed at this hairbrained and unbusinessitke plan. 

Roland thereupon declared his :dentity as the Emperor’s only son; but the cautious 
and suspicious Goebel, not easi/y convinced, finally agreed to grant all Roland’s demands 
i) he could get by hook or by crook the Emperor's signaiure and seal to a safe-conduct for 
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himself (Roland). The Prince agreed; Goebel thereupon wrote the actual safe-conduct. 
With this in his pocket Roland proceeded at once to re-onnoitre the precincts of the 
Imperial Palace. By means of a boat, bribery, and a servant, he gained access to the 
Pa.ace and made his way to his mother’s rooms, and through her obtained the signature 
and seal to his document. The Empress was much disturbed, but pressed five hundred 
thalers ufon him, and he departed by the way that he came. 

There was a great jfeast at the Rhinegold Tavern; after which Roland 
interviewed Herr Goebel once more, and the bargain was struck, Roland now requiring 
only five hundred thale:s from the merchant. 

At his next meeting with his comrades Roland unfolded his whole scheme to them ; 
of surprising each Rhine castle singly, as its unsuspecting defenders were down by the 
river rifling the barge; of looting all the gold and silver, and departing. 

The scheme was heartily approved, though Roland’s somewhat tact.ess assumption 
of absolute authority was resented by Kurzbold and certain others. 

With the ex:eption of Greusel and Ebearhard (whom Ro and had appointed his 
first and se-ond lieutenants reshetively), the spirit of the whole :ompany was antagonistic 
to Roland’s autowatic leadership. The ringieaders of the revo't were Kurzbold and 
Gensbein. 

The straggling procession was led through villages and over 10ugh mountain paths 
by Roland | ‘who alone knew the way) tow ar ds the place whee they were (o meet the barge. 

With the exception of Roland and his two steutenants,the rest spent all their money 
on wine, so that towards the end of the first day these three alone ; ossessed money. Roland 
took charge of it. When the comfany found that Roland intended them to sleep in the 
open, theres was mutiny, the rebels deciding to go back to the last viliage. They demanded 
money. Roland took his fouch and flung it into the torrent. The company, he piess 
without money, settled down sullenly to stend the night in the forest. 

Roland ¢.nfided to his lieutenants that the pouch contained oniy pebbies. 

Next morning Roland was not to be seen. 


CHAPTER VI 
=3¥ OSEPH GREUSEL was the first to awaken next 
morning. His long cloak fell from his shoulders as 
he sat up and gazed about him with astonishment. 
It seemed as if some powerful spirit of the hills had 
carried him away during the night. He had gone 
to sleep in a place of terror. The thunder rolled 
threateningly among the peaks of Taunus, and the 
reflection of the lightning flash, almost incessant in 
its recurrence, had lit up the grove with an unholy 
yellow glare. The never-ceasing roar of the foaming 
torrent, which in the darkness gleamed with ghostly whiteness, had somehow 
got on his nerves. Under the | momentary illumination of the lightning, the 
waves appeared to leap at him like hungry wolves, flecked with froth, and 
the noise strove to emulate the distant thunder. The grove itself was ominous 
in its gloom, and sinister shapes seemed moving about among the trees. 

How different was the aspect now. Not yet four o’clock, the sun was 
still beneath the eastern horizon. The cloudless sky gave promise of another 
warm day, and the air, of a crystalline clearness, was inspiring to breathe. 
To Greusel’s mind, the situation in which he found himself seemed like a 
Garden of Eden. The stream which the night before had been to his super- 
stitious mind a thing of terror, was this morning a placid, rippling brook 
that a man might leap across. 

He rubbed his eyes in amazement, thinking the mists of sleep must be 
responsible for this magic transformation, until he remembered the thunder- 
storm of the night before among the eastern mountains, and realised that 
a heavy rainfall had deluged these speedily drained peaks and valleys. 
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‘“ What a blessed thing,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ is the ever-recurring 
morning. How it clears away the errors and the passions of darkness! It 
is as if God desired to give man repeated opportunities of reform and ot 
encov."agement. How sane everything seems now, as compared with the 
turbulence of the sulphurous night.”’ 

As he rose to his feet he became aware of an unaccustomed weight by 
his side, and putting down his hand to his belt was astonished to encounter 
a bag evidently filled with coin. It had been tied by its deerskin thong to 
his belt, just as was his own empty waliet. He sat down again, drew it 
round to the front of him, and untastened it. Pouring out the gold and 
counting it, he found that the wailet contained a hundred and fifteen thalers, 
with the addition of a few silver coins. At once it occurred to him that 
this was Roland’s sixty thalers, his own thirty, and Ebearhard’s twenty-five. 
lor some reason, probably fearing the men would suspect the ruse practised 
on them the night before, Roland had made him treasurer of the company. 
But why should he have done it surreptitiously ? 

Readjusting the leathern sack, he again rose to his feet, but now cast 
his cloak about him, concealing the purse. Ebearhard lay sound asleep 
near him. Further away the eighteen remaining members of the company 
were huddled closely together, as if they had gone to rest in a room too 
small for them, although the whole countryside was theirs from which to 
choose sleeping quarters. 

Remembering how the brook had decreased in size, and was now running 
clear and smiling, he feared the bag of stones Roland had flung into it might 
be plainly visible. He determined to rouse his commander, and seek for the 
bag some distance down the stream. He knew that when the men awakened, 
the fear of the night would have departed from them, and seeing the shrinkage 
of the brook, they might themselves institute a search. 

On looking round for Roland he saw no sigr of him, but this caused 
no disquietude, for he supposed their leader had risen still earlier than 
himself, wishing to stroll through the forest, or up and down the rivulet. 

With the purpose of finding the bag, and in the hope, also, of encounter- 
ing his chief, Greusel walked down the valley by the margin of the waterway. 
Peering constantly into the limpid waters, he discovered no trace of what 
he sought. Down and down the valley he walked, which was wooded all 
the way. Sometimes he was compelled to forsake his liquid guide and 
clamber through undergrowth to reach its margin again. 

Finally, he arrived at a little waterfall, and here occurred a break in the 
woods, causing him to stand entranced by the view which presented itself. 
Down the declivity the forest spread for some distance, when it gave place 
to ever-descending vineyards, with here and there a house showing among 
the vines. At the foot of this hill ran a broad blue ribbon, which he knew 
to be the Rhine, although he had never seen it before. Over it floated a 
silvery gauze of rapidly disappearing mist. The western shore appeared flat, 
and further along the horizon was outlined by a range of hills, not so lofty 
as that on which he stood, but standing beautiful against the blue sky, which 
the first rays of the rising sun seemed to draw nearer as it tipped the summits 
with crimson. 

Greusel drew a deep breath of satisfaction. He had never before realised 
the world was so beautiful and so peaceful. It seemed impossible that men 
privileged to live on such a morning in such a land could think of cutting 
each other’s throats. 

The gentle plash of the waterfall at his right accentuated the stillness. 
From his height he glanced down into the broad pool, at whose margin the 





AND THERE, QUITE VISIBLE IN THE WATER’S CLEAR DEPTHS, LAY THE BAG, 


water fell, and there, quite visible in its clear depths, lay the bag of bogus 
treasure. Cautiously he clambered down to the gravelly border of the little 
lake, flung off his clothes, and plunged head foremost into this Diana’s pool. 
It was a delicious experience, and he swam round and round the circular 
basin, clambered up on the gravel, and allowed the stream to fall over his 
glistening shoulders, revelling in Nature’s shower-bath. Satisfied at length, 
he indulged in another rainbow plunge, grasped the bay, and rose again to 
the surface. Coming ashore, he loosed the swollen thongs, poured out the 
stones along the strand, then, after a moment’s thought, he wrung the water 
out of the bag itself, and tied it to his belt, for there was no telling where 
the men would wander, and if he threw it among the bushes it might be found, 
breeding first wonder how it came there, and then suspicion of the trick. 

Greusel walked back to camp by the other bank of the stream. Although 
the early rays of the sun percolated through the branches of the trees above 
them, the eighteen prone men slept as if they were but seven. He sprang 
over the brook, touched the recumbent Ebearhard with his foot, and so awoke 
him. This excellent man yawned, and stretched his arms above his head. 

** You’re an early bird,’’ he said. ‘‘ Have you got the worm?” 

‘“*T have,’’ replied the latter. ‘‘ I found it in the basin of a waterfall 
nearly a league from here.’’ And with that he drew aside his cloak, and 


showed the still wet but empty bag. 
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For a few moments Ebearhard did not understand. He rose.and shook 
himself, glancing about him. 

‘* Great Jove!’ he cried, ‘‘ this isn’t the stream by which we lay down 
last night? Is that the thread of water that struck terror into my heart a 
few hours ago? I never slept out of doors before, and I did not know it 
would produce such an effect. I see what you mean now. You have found 
the bag that Roland threw into the foaming torrent.”’ 

‘** | was as astonished at the transformation as you when I awoke; then 
it occurred to me that when our friends saw the reduction of the rivulet they 
would forthwith begin a treasure hunt, so | determined to obliterate the 
evidence.”’ 

‘* Was the bag really filled with stones ?”’ 

** Oh, yes.”’ 

‘* This is a lesson to me. I believe, after all, that Roland is hopelessly 
truthful, but last night I thought he befooled us. I was certain it was the 
bag of coin he had thrown away, and becoming ashamed of himself had 
lied to us.”’ . 

‘** But he showed us the bag of money.”’ 

‘* He produced a bag of something, but being the doubting Thomas of 
the group, I did not believe it contained money.”’ 

‘* That reminds me, Ebearhard: here is the bag we saw last night. [| 
discovered it attached to niy belt this morning.”’ 

‘*He attached it to the wrong belt then, for you believed him. He 
should have tied it to mine. What reason does he give for presenting it 
to you?’ 


‘* Ah, now you touch a point of anxiety in my own mind. I have seen 
nothing of Roland this morning. I surmised that he had arisen before me, 
but I expected to meet him somewhere down the stream, and I have not 


” 


done so. 

‘* He may have gone further afield. As vou found the bag, he, of course, 
missed it, and probably continued his search.”’ 

‘* 1 doubt that, because I came upon a point of view reaching to the 
Rhine and the hills beyond. I could trace the stream for a considerable 
distance, and watched it for a long time, but there seemed nothing alive in 
the forest.’’ 

‘Do you think he has gone back to Frankfort? ’’ 

‘**T am at a loss what to think.”’ 

‘* Tf he has abandoned these malcontents I should be the last to blame 
him. The way the pigs acted yesterday was disgraceful, ending their day 
with rank mutiny and threats of violence. By the Iron Cross, Greusel, if 
he has forsaken this misbegotten lot, and it serves them perfectly right! 
Prating about comradeship, and carrying themselves like cut-throats. This 
is Roland’s method of returning our money, for the bag contains your thirty 
thalers and my twenty-five.”’ 

‘*And his own sixty as well. Poor, disappointed devil, generous to the 
last. It was he who obtained the money at the beginning, then these drunken 
swine spend it on wine, and prove so brave that eighteen of them scarce 
muster courage to face one man, and he the man who had bestowed the gold 
upon them.”’ 

‘* The whole situation fills me with disgust,’’ Ebearhard said dejectedly. 
‘* I propose we leave the lot sleeping; go to Wiesbaden for breakfast, and 
then trudge back to Frankfort.’’ 

** No,’’ Greusel replied, quietly, ‘‘ 1 shall carry out Roland’s instruc- 
tions.”’ 

‘7 thought you hadn't seen him this morning? ”’ 
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‘““T haven’t seen him, but you heard his orders at Breckenheim, that if 
anything happened to him, I was to drive the herd to Assmannshausen. | 
agree, Ebearhard, that he is justified in deserting, but you and I have stood 
faithfully by him, and that he should have left us without a word—well, I 
can’t believe he has done so; at any moment, I expect to see him return.”’ 

‘* You're wrong, Greusel. He’s gone. The purse is sufficient 
explanation. I believe this action must have suggested itself to him even 
early in the day. He has divested himself of all the money in his possession, 
turning it over to you, but instead of returning to Frankfort, he has made 
his way over the hills to Assmannshausen, and we shall find him there.”’ 

‘* What would be the object of doing that? ’”’ 

‘*Oh, he will merely learn whether or not you have sufficient control 
over the men to bring them to the Rhine. He will satisfy himself that your 
discipline is such as to improve their manners. It may be his design to make 
you the leader, if you prove yourself able to control them.”’ 

‘** But if I fail in that?” 

‘* Well—I imagine he will have searched Assmannshausen to find a 
company who will at least obey him.”’ 

‘* It sounds reasonable,’’ said Greusel, reflectively. ‘* Still, I do not see 
why he left two friends like us without a word.”’ 

‘* A word, Greusel, would have led to another, and another, and another. 
Our first questions to him would have been :—‘ But what are we to do?’ 
That’s what he doesn’t wish to answer. He desires to know what you will 
do of your own accord. He is hopeless about this mob, and is giving you an 
opportunity, and them another chance. His design, Greusel, is as clear as 
the rivulet there. You will either bring those men across the hills, or you 
won't. If we are compelled to clamber over to Assmannshausen alone, 
Roland will likely be more pleased to see us than if we brought this rogues’ 
contingent straggling at our heels. He will appoint you chief officer to his 
new company, and me second. I'll wager twenty-five thalers against thirty 
that I am in the right.’’ 

‘*T never gamble, Ebearhard, and you are a shrewder man than I, by 
a long bow-shot.”’ 

In a work of fiction it would of course be concealed till the proper time 
came that each of these men were wrong in their prognostication regarding 
the fate of Roland, but this being history, it may be stated that the young 
man had not the least desire to test Greusel’s ability, nor would his 
lieutenants find him waiting them when they reached Assmannshausen. 

‘*Hello! Rouse there! What's for breakfast? Has the wine been 
all drunk? My mouth’s like a furnace! ”’ 

It was Kurzbold who spoke, as he playfully kicked, not too gently, those 
of his comrades who lay nearest him. He was answered by groans and 
imprecations, as one by one the sleeping men aroused themselves, and won- 
dered where they were. 

‘* Who has stolen the river? ’’ cried Gensbein. 

‘Stealing the river matters little,’’ said a third; ‘it’s only running 
water, but who drank all the wine? That’s a serious question.”’ 

‘* There’s been no theft from me,’’ said one, searching his pouch, for I 
spent my last stiver yesterday.” 

‘*Don’t boast,’’ growled Kurzbold. ‘‘ We're all in the same case. Curse 
that fool Roland for throwing good gold away just when it’s most needed! "’ 

‘*Good gold is always most needed,’ exclaimed the philosophic 
Gensbein. 

He rose and shook himself, then looked down at the beautiful but 


unimportant rivulet. 
‘*T say, lads, were we drunk, or was there an impassable torrent here 


last night? ”’ 
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‘Fool! How could we be drunk on little more than a litre of wine 
each,’’ cried Kurzbold. 

‘* Be civil in your talk,’’ returned his friend. ‘*‘ You were drunk all day! 
If you are certain there was a torrent, then I must have been in the same 
condition as yourself.”’ 

The spokesman of the night before, who had been chided for not spring- 
ing on Roland before he had succeeded in doing away with the treasure, 
here uttered a shout. 

‘This water,’’ he said, ‘‘ is clear as air. You can see every pebble at 
the bottom. Get to work, you sleepy ~hee ids, and search down the stream. 
We'll recover the gold yet, and then it’s back to Sonnenberg for breakfast. 
He who finds, finds for the Guild and a fair and equal division amongst us. 
Amongst the eighteen of us, for Roland, Greusel, and Ebearhard do not 
share. They were in the plot to rob us.”’ 

‘** Agreed! ’’ cried the others, and the treasure hunt began. 

Greusel and Ebearhard watched them disappear in the forest, eagerly 
scanning the stream. 

‘Greusel,’’ said his companion, ‘‘ what a deplorable passion is this 
quest for money, especially money that has not been earned. The treasure 
hunters do not realise at such a moment that the first subject worthy con- 
sideration is breakfast. Being prodigal last night, it would take a miracle 
of the fishes to suffice them to-day. There is barely enough for two hungry 
men, and as we are rid of these chaps for half an hour, I propose we take 
our first meal.” 

Greusel made no comment, but the advice apparently commended itself 
to him, for he followed it. 

Sometime after the two had breakfasted, the unsuccessful company 
returned by twos and threes. Apparently they had not wandered so far as 
the waterfall, for no one said anything, of the amazing view of the Rhine. 
Indeed, it was plain that they considered themselves involved in a boundless 
forest, and were too bewildered to suggest a way out. After a storm of 
malediction over their foodless condition, and some quarrelling anent who 
had been most greedy the night before, they turned their attention to the 
silent men who were watching them. 

‘* Where’s Roland? ”’ they demanded. 

‘“ We haven’t seen him this morning,’ explained Ebearhard. ‘‘ He 
disappeared in the night. Perhaps he fell into the stream. Perhaps he 
deliberately deserted us, but he gave no hint of his intentions last night. 
We are as ignorant as yourselves regarding his whereabouts.’ 

‘This is an outrage! ”’ cried Kurzbold, angrily. ‘‘ It is the first duty 
of a leader to provide for his following.”’ 

‘ Granted, if the following follows.”’ 

‘* We have followed,”’ cried Kurzbold, hotly, ‘‘ and have been led into 
this desert, not knowing where under heaven we are. And now—foodless, 
thirsty ** Here Kurzbold’s language failed him, and he drew the back 
of his hand across parched lips. 

‘When you remember,’’ continued Ebearhard, in soft accents, ‘‘ that 
your last dealings with your leader took place with eighteen swords drawn ; 
when you recollect your expressed determination to rob him, I cannot feel 
surprise that he has withdrawn from your fellowship.”’ 

‘You're a glib talker, Ebearhard, but the question is, what are we 
to do Bene 

‘That is for you to decide,’’ said Ebearhard. ‘‘ When you mutinied 
last night, you deposed Roland from the leadership. He has no further 
obligations towards you, so, having taken the power into your own hands, 
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vou must deal with it as you think best. I should never forget myself so 
far as to venture a suggestion.”’ : 

““ You talk too much,”’ said Kurzbold, roughly. ‘‘ You are merely one 
of us, although you have kept separate. Greusel has been appointed 
lieutenant by our unanimous vote, and if our leader proves a poltroon, he 
is the man to act. Now, Joseph Greusel, I ask on behalf of the company 
what you intend to do.”’ 

‘* Before I answer that question,’’ replied Greusel, firmly, ‘‘ I must know 
whether you will follow cheerfully and without question where I lead. | 
refuse to act as chief if I risk finding eighteen sword points at my throat 
when I have done my best.”’ 

‘* Fool’s talk,’’ commented Kurzbold. ‘* We followed Roland faithfully 
enough until he brought us to this impasse. None of us intended to hurt 
him last night, as you know very well, and—well, we don’t want a leader 
who runs away at the first sign of danger.”’ 

‘* Make up your minds what you mean to do,’’ said Greusel, stubbornly, 

‘and let me know your decision; then you will receive mine. 

Greusel saw that although Kurzbold talked like the bully he was, the 
others were rather subdued, and no other voice was raised in defence of their 
previous conduct. 

‘*One thing we must know before we proceed further,’ 
bold. ‘‘ How much money have you and Ebearhard ? ”’ 

At mid-day yesterday I had thirty thalers, and Ebearhard had twenty- 
five. While you were all sleeping on the grass, after our meal at Brecken- 
heim, Roland asked us for the money.” 


, 


went on Kurz- 


‘But you were not such dolts as to give it to him?” 
‘*He was our commander, and we considered it right to do what he 


’” 


asked of us,’’ replied Greusel. 

‘* The suggestion of a finance committee was a good one, Roland said,” 
continued Ebearhard, ‘‘ and he had determined to be that committee. He 
asked if any of you had money, but I told him it was all spent, which 
accounts for his restricting his application to us two.” 

‘Then we are in this unknow n wilderness, twenty men, hungry, and 
without a florin amongst us,’’ growled Kurzbold, and the comments of those 
behind him showed equal dissatisfaction. 

‘“* At last you appreciate our situation ; blame yourselves and not Roland. 
You know to what our position is due, so make up your minds about the 
next step, and inform me when you arrive at some conclusion.”’ 

‘* You’re of a mighty courage, leader! ’’ cried Kurzbold, with withering 
scorn, and with this the hungry ones retired some distance into the wood, 
from whence echoes of an angry debate came to the two who sat by the 
margin of the stream. After a time they all came forward again. Once 
more Kurzbold was the spokesman. 

‘*' We have determined to return to Frankfort.”’ 

** Good,’’ replied Greusel. 

“Will you lead us as far as Wiesbaden ? 
‘* beyond, we can look to ourselves.”’ 

‘*T should be pleased to be your guide,’’ said Greusel, ‘‘ but unfor- 
tunately I am going in the other direction, with Ebearhard.”’ 

‘* In the name of starvation! ’’ roared Kurzbold. ‘‘ You know no more 
of the country ahead than we do. By going back we shall be able to eat, 
and to drink, at one of the farmhouses we passed this side of Sonnenberg.”’ 

‘“ How do you propose to pay ?’’ enquired Greusel. 

‘If they ask for payment, we will give them iron and steel instead of 
silver. No man need starve with a sword by his side.’’ 
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‘‘ Granted that the farmers yield instead of raising the countryside, when 


9 


you reach Frankfort, what are you going to do: Greusel paused and 
looked at the men sharply. ‘‘ Eat and drink with the landlord of the Rhein- 
gold until he becomes bankrupt? ‘You must not forget it was Roland who 
liquidated our last debt there. He did that not a moment too soon, for the 
landlord was at the end of his resources, and would have closed his tavern 
in a week.”’ 

Kurzbold stormed at this harping on the subject of Roland and his 
generosity, but those with him were hungry, and they remembered, too late, 
that what Greusel said was strictly true. If Roland had put in an appearance 
then, he would have found a most docile company to lead. They were 
actually murmuring against Kurzbold, and blaming him and his clan for 
the disaster that had overtaken them. 
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‘“ Why will you not come back with us?”’ pleaded the penitents, with 
surprising mildness. 

‘* Because the future in Frankfort is hopeless. Not one of us has the 
resource of Roland, whom we have thrown out. Besides, it is nine and a 
half long leagues to Frankfort, and only three and a half leagues to Ass- 
mannshausen. I expect to find Roland there, and although I know nothing 
of his intentions, I imagine he has gone to-enlist a company of a score or 
thereabouts that will obey his commands. There is some hope by going 
forward to Assmannshausen, while there is none in retreating to Frankfort. 
Assmannshausen is only a little more than three leagues away ; a fact worthy 
consideration by hungry men. On the Rhine we are in the wine country, 
where there is abundance to eat as well, probably for the asking, whereas, 
if we turn our faces to the east, we shall march upon starvation.”’ 

The buzz of comment roused by this speech proved to the two men that 
Kurzbold stood alone once more. Greusel, without seeming to care which 
way the men decided, had induced the unreasoning company to do as he 
wished. His air of supreme indifference roused Ebearhard’s admiration, 
especially when he remembered that under his cloak there rested a hundred 
and fifteen thalers in gold and silver. 

**You know nothing of the way,’’ protested Kurzbold. ‘‘ None of us 
know the country to the west.”’ 

‘We don’t need to know it,’’ said Greusel. ‘* We march westward by 
glanc.ng at the sun now and then, and cannot go astray; we must come to 
the Rhine; then it’s either up or down the river, as the case may be, to 
reach Assmannshausen.”’ 

‘To the Rhine! To the Rhine! ’’ was now the universal cry. 

‘* Before we begin our journey,’’ said Greusel, as if he accepted the 
leadership with reluctance, ‘‘ 1 must have your promise that you will obey 
without question. I am not so patient as Roland, -but on my part | 
guarantee you an excellent meal and good wine as soon as we reach 
Assmannshausen.”’ 

‘* Vain promise, that! ’’ growled Kurzbold, ‘‘ when you’ve given away 
your money.”’ 

‘As I told you, I expect to meet Roland there.”’ 

** But he threw the gold in the river.’’ 

**T told you, he is a man of resource. He knows Assmannshausen well, 
and I daresay would not have parted with the money without knowing where 
to get more.”’ 

‘To the Rhine! To the Rhine! To the Rhine! ’’ cried the impatient 
and hungry gathering, tightening their belts, as the savage does when he 
is hungry. 

To the Rhine! ’’ said Greusel, repeating the cry of the men, springing 
across the little stream, followed by Ebearhard. 

‘* You did well,’’ commented the latter. 

‘1 should rather have gone alone with you,”’ replied the leader, ‘‘ for | 
have condemned myself to walk in this heavy cloak, which is well enough 
to sleep in, but burdensome under a hot sun.”’ 

‘The sun won’t be oppressive,’’ predicted his friend, ‘‘ if we keep to 
the forest.’’ 

‘True, but remember we are somewhere in the Rheingau, and must 
come out into the vineyards by-and-by.” 

‘Well, hold up your head as a great diplomatist; Roland himself 
couldn’t have managed these chaps so well, you hypocrite! |The only 
capitalist amongst us, talking as if you were a monk sworn to eternal 
poverty.” 
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‘‘ Do you notice,’’ said Greusel, modestly changing the subject, ‘‘ that 
we are following some sort of path, ‘which we must have trodden last night, 
without seeing it?” 

‘*T believe,’’ said Ebearhard, ‘‘ that Roland knew very well where he 
was going. He strode ahead of us as if sure of his ground. I don’t doubt 
but this will lead us to Assmannshausen 

Which, it may be remarked, it did not. The path was little more than 
a trail, which a sharp-eyed man might follow, and it led up-hill and down 
dale direct to the Archbishop’s palace of Ehrenfels. 

The forest lasted for a distance that the two men in front estimated to 
be about two leagues, when they emerged into the open country, and saw 
the welcome sight of vineyards. Climbing out of the valley, they saw to the 
right, near the top of the hill, a small hamlet, which had the effect of instan- 
taneously raising the spirits of the woe-begone company. 

‘* Now for breakfast! ’’ they shouted, and had it not been for their own 
fatigue, and the steepness of the hill, they would have broken into a run. 

‘* Halt! ’’ cried Greusel, sternly, standing before and above them. At 
once they obeyed the word of command, which caused Ebearhard to smile. 

‘You will climb to the top of this hill,’’ said Greusel, ‘* and there rest 
under command of my lieutenant, Ebearhard. As we are now emerging into 
civilisation, I must warn you that if we are to obtain breakfast, it is to be 
by persuasion, and not by force. So, while you wait on the hill-top, I shall 
go alone into the houses on the right, and see what can be done towards 
providing a meal for eighteen men. Ebearhard and I will fast until we 
reach Assmannshausen. On the other hand, you must be prepared for 
disappointment, for loaves of bread are not to be picked up on the point of 
a sword. If I return and order you to march on unfed, you must do so as 
cheerfully as you can.”’ 

To this ultimatum there was no word of demur, and Ebearhard led while 
Greusel deflected up the hill to his right, the sooner to reach the village. 

He learned that the name of the place was Anton-Kap; that the route 
he had been following would take him to Ehrenfels, and that he must adopt 
a reasonably rough mountain road to the right in order to reach Assmanns- 
hausen. 

By somewhat straining the resources of the place, which proved to 
possess no inn, he collected bread enough for the eighteen, and to make it 
palatable, there was no dearth of wine, although it proved a coarse drink 
that reflected little credit on the reputation of the Rheingau. He paid for 
this meal in advance, saying they wished to reach Assmannshausen quickly 
and would leave as soon as the frugal breakfast was consumed. 

Mounting a small elevation to the west of the village, he signalled to 
the patient men to come on, which they lost no time in doing. The bread 
was eaten, and the wine drunk, without a word being said by anyone. And 
now they took their way down the hill again, crossed the little Geisenheim 
stream, and up once more, traversing a high table-land, giving them a view 
of the Rhine, finally descending into another valley, which led them into 
Assmannshausen, celebrated for its red wine, a colour they had not yet 
met with. 

Assmannshausen proved to be a city as compared with the hamlets they 
had passed, yet was small enough to make a thorough search of the place a 
matter that consumed neither much effort nor time. Greusel led his men 
toa small weinstaube a short distance out of the village, and, to their delight, 
succeeded in establishing a credit for them to the extent of two litres of wine 
each, with a substantial meal of meat, eggs, and what-not. Greusel and 
Ebearhard left them there in the height of great enjoyment, all the more 
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delightful after the hunger and fatigue they had encountered, for the three 
and a half leagues were almost without a single stretch of level land. The 
two officers enquired for Roland at the various houses of entertainment which 
Assmannshausen boasted, but without success, then canvassed every home 
in the village, but no one had seen anything of the man they described. 

Coming out to the river front, deeply discouraged, the two gazed across 
the empty water, from which all enlivening traffic had departed. It was now 
evident to both that Roland had not entered Assmannshausen, for in so small 
a hamlet, no stranger could have passed without being observed. 

‘*] am sorry now,’’ said Greusel, despondently, ** that I did not follow 
a suggestion that occurred to me, which was to have taken the men direct 
down the valley where we encamped, to the banks of the Rhine, and there 
make enquiries.”’ 

* You think he went that way ?”’ 

“* Yes, but after all, he is not one of us. If you caught glances of con- 
tempt for us while we were all like one jolly family in the Kaiser cellar, 
what must be his loathing for the Guild after such a day as yesterday ?’”’ 

‘True. You must travel with a man before you learn his real 
character. 

** Meaning Roland? ”’ 

‘* Meaning you, meaning me; yes, and meaning Roland also. I never 
knew what a capable fellow you were until yesterday and to-day, and when I 
remember that I nominated Kurzbold for our leader before Roland appeared 
on the scene, | am amazed at my lack of judgment of men. For Roland 
himself, my opinion has fallen. No one could have persuaded me that he 
would desert us without a word of explanation.”’ 

‘“* It’s my opinion that the more he thought over the mutiny, the angrier 
he became; a cold stubborn anger, not vocal at all, as Kurzbold’s would be. 
I think that after fastening the money to my belt, he went down the valley 
to the Rhine. He knows the country, you must remember. He would then 
either wait there until the barge appez ared, or, more likely, proceed along the 
margin of the river, and hail it when it came in sight. The Captain would 
recognise him, and turn in, and we know the Captain is under his com- 
mand. At this moment they are doubtless poling slowly up the Rhine to the 
Main again, and will thus reach Frankfort. Herr Goebel, the merchant, 
has confidence in him, otherwise he would not have risked so much on his 
bare word, He will confess to the merchant that he has been mistaken in 
us, and doubtless tell him what happened, and the merchant will see that 
though he has lost five hundred thalers, Roland has not permitted him to 
lose his goods as well.”’ 

‘Then Roland will enlist another company ?”’ 

** It is more than likely, for the merchant has complete confidence in 
him, and there are enough unemployed men in Frankfort for Roland to 
select a better score than we have proved to be.”’ 

It was quite certain that Roland was not in Assmannshausen, yet Greusel 
was a prophet as false as Ebearhard. 
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“LORLITA 
NINA 
LORLITA 
MUY !” 


By 
EDGCUMBE STALEY. 


Pepita. 
L. Medina Vera. Seville. 


A. MID the barbaric clang of Moorish martial music and 
the gentler strains of the Christian Mass in Spain,— 
where the sweetest whisperings of romance mingle 
with the raucous rasps of ruddy duels,—there re- 
echoes, through the ages, one emphatic refrain, whose 
lilting measure has voiced the varied characteristics 
of the full-blooded Spanish race—the wilful, tuneful, 
lustful song of the brave torreros of the taberna; 
and of the rowdy matones of the burero / 

All Spain singe this song, the Song of the Dancing Girl—* Lorlita- 
niia! Lorlita-muy! ”—just as all Spanish eyes see the ruby radiance of 
things all red. 

“ Canta y baila mui bien! ” may be said of everything and everybody 
in Spain. All babies, of course, from the Antarctic to the Arctic, come into 
the world singing—more or less melodiously, but Spanish criaturas (mark 
the “cri”—“y”!) make their first bows in the arena of life dancing as well! 
Not, indeed, i each wee atom of humanity is quite so much of | an incar- 
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nated fairy as was 
the beauteous Mari- 
anne de Cuppis de 
Camargo, who danced 
and sang the gay 
Court of Louis XV. 
out of its senses, but 
still there is that in 
the breed which 
marks the dance as 
its fullest expression, 
its chiefest charm. 
Every Spanish 
province and city, 
every Spanish clan 
and circle, has a 
particular and char- 
acteristic baile. <A 
Galician phlegmatic 
mother, for example, 
would never dream 
of giving birth to a 
child who had not 
the “* Muniera” at 
the tip of its toes; 
nor would an amor- 
ous gipsy parent 
know her offspring 
unless it at once set 
to work upon the 
two-step “ Zambra.” 
Seville is the ac- 
knowledged Metro- 
Madrid, polis and the Court 
of Terpsichore. 
Every Sevillana 
dances well, and 
every Sevillano even better: they cannot help it—it 1s, as the French say, 
“ la caractére de Panimal ”! 

All the world goes to Seville at some time or other; but be sure you, 
fair or gallant reader, make the pilgrimage whilst you are young and frolic- 
some—the gouty toe and shrunken knee have no business there. 

“ Quien no ha visto Sevilla no ha visto maravilla! ” runs an Andalusian 
proverb, but, after all, there is nothing marvellous in the place itself. You 
come not to see the cathedral with its famed Giralda tower: nor the silver 
serpent Guadalquivir river with its “Las Delicias.” The gipsy suburb 





Una Sevillana. 
Hernandez de Nayjera. 
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“ Lorlita Nina !—Lorlita Muy !” 


of Triana and the curious 
street Sierpes are more in 
your way as a votary of 
the light fantastic toe. 

You need a guide,— 
Baedeker and the rest are 
of no use to you,—and 
you set your affections 
upon a_ picturesque 
cochero at the railway- 
station barrier, for you 
reflect that no class of 
public servants in foreign 
lands is anything like so 
reliable when in quest of 
the art and artifice of 
genre. 

Solid and somnolent 
he looks up there on his 
ramshackle box, but, ten 
to one in pestas, he is a 
noted bailarin, and quite 
as active as a nimble 
figaro on and off the 
stage. 

“Senor Cochero 
quiere V. danzar? ”— Rosarillo. 
be your Spanish good Carlos Vasques. Seville. 
or bad—releases the 
man’s cramped limbs at 
once. 

“ Mucho placer, Don Sefior! ” he replies, with a smile nearly as broad 
as the brim of his sombrero. He knows his Seville well: he has his pet 
resort. 

Will the noble lords like to drive to La Monjita? Of course we 
never heard of the place before—no guide-book names it—but we feel 
sure it is quite all right, for a Spaniard is an open-hearted, open-handed 
fellow. whatever failings may be laid to his charge. 

On and on he drives us out of all tourist bounds, cracking his gaily- 
ribboned whip with glee. He is delighted with his fares, for has he not 
gained new pals for mutual pleasure and refreshment! Presently he pulls 
up clatteringly at an unpretending taberna, whence vociferations issue amid 
notes of melody and twangings of the light guitar. It cannot compare in 
grandeur and frou-frou with the Empire foyer, but for this we are duly 
thankful. 

Sefior Cochero promptly introduces the visitors to Sefor Camarrero: 
it is by way of being a mutual arrangement, of course—we are the stakes, 
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and theirs the 
game. A _ cordial 
welcome greets us 
from the jovial 
company—there is 
no sense of intru- 
sion—and _ the 
Lorlitas,—old and 
young, here they 
are and no mistake, 
—toss rose - petals 
at us with their 
kisses. 
Mercedes and 
Pepita have marked 
the strangers for 
their own, whilst 
Ros: rilla locks ask- 
ance, and directly 
the measure is 
ended they come 
and perch them- 
selves on _ tilted 
chairs beside us. 
Mercedes is the 
prima bailarina, and 
Arte fino! ” she is a little tired 
: ' —she has a_far- 
L. Medina Vera. Seville. away look in her 
liquid eyes. She 
must have a head- 
ache, too, for she 
holds her hand to her temple, whilst the floral offering of some discarded 
swain lies negligently upon her lap: she will lightly toss it away directly 
we order her a glass of manzanilla. 

“Don Sefior! ” breathed rather than spoken—and we have our vis-a- 
vis. Just a little abashed, we resign ourselves to the promptings of the 
moment, for no one would take us for the men we are if we did not, in that 
brief interval, . . . seal the compact, as it were,—of course, quite surrep- 
titiously behind the tell-tale wide-open fans. 

Such was the making of fair Otero, and many more beside, who have 
danced Spain into our heart of hearts. Your Sevillana is lithe, slender, 
and lovely. Her hair is bronzy auburn—black-gold in artificial light. Her 
transparent clinging skirts of muslin screen little of her form: her bosom 
is uncovered save for its gay long-fringed chaletta. 

She speaks to you with dreamy eyes, which seem to say “ I love you.” 
Who can deny such an appeal? But it is late, and we rise to go. “ Lorlita- 
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Burgos Market-place. 


L. Garcia Sampedro. Barcelona. 


nina! Lorlita-muy!” echoes after us as we emerge into the ill-lighted, 
roughly-paved street. Do, indeed, the torreros keep up the refrain till 
early streaks of dawn herald in enathes sunny day? 

We wonder as we go—* Mercedes, Rosarilla, Pe epita: Pepita, Rosarilla, 
Mercedes.” We reiterate—uatil we have lonent that sweet refrain. But 
hush! we are passing open windows with high iron bars, where swains, 
love-sick, are pouring out their hearts to their amantas safely under parental 
lock and key. “ Pelando la pava” they call the courting—* plucking the 
turkey ”—and in good sooth the hot blood of Spain needs grilles to control 
its passion bursts! 

* * * * * * 

Nobody goes to bed early in Spain in town, but the whole world 
all agog betimes in the morning. Spaniards are not specially sufferers from 
backache, neither does brain-fag greatly distress them. Their most arduous 
occupation, in summer time, is to while away the torrid hours within the 
shady patios of their tenements, bright and scented with shrubs and flowers, 
and their fountains, their gold-fish, and their canaries. In winter’s shorter 
days, huddled up in their capacious mantas and cappas, they cower over 
the big open charcoal braziers of their more opulent and_ philanthropic 
neighbours. 

The work of the town is seen, of course, most vigorous in and about 
the markets. Those low colonnades, borne on solemn wooden columns, are, 
many of them, of Moorish origin, whilst the flanking shops are as ill-roomy 
as in the Orient. Goods on sale are dumped upon the pavement, and 
chaffering over them is as vociferous as in an Eastern bazaar. The keenness 
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of bemantillaed duenas 
over fraction’s worth of 
humble pestas are as 
exciting as the welcher- 
ing of welchers on the 
fluctuations of _ the 
Kaffr market. You 
must do your market- 
ings before you go to 
Mass, else you may, 
like the devil, “take 
the hindmost.” 

Beggars abound 
everywhere in Spain, 
but chiefly by prescrip- 
tion at the Church 
doors. Begging is not 
a degrading profession : 
it isa fine art. Beggars 
are not more uncleanly 
than other folk, and 
they are the most 
courtly of mortals and 
fitted well for high 
Court office! Pleasant 
gentiemen and captivat- 
ing ladies of the hol- 
lowed palm are quite as 
particular about their 
toilette as the Seforita 
preparing for the fancy 
masque or ball or 
“ Al Angelus.” “Ring.” Their a) 

M. Pena Nuios. Madrid ee 
' ’ leave nothing to be 
desired. 

The churches vie 
with the markets for the 
concurrence of habitués, the only difference being a question of pose. 
Whilst with one hand they drop their beads, with the other they gather up 
their pocket’s gains. The mantilla, reposing negligé upon the open bosom, 
is deftly caught at the shrine door and modestly pinned behind the ears, and 

the men’s love-locks and loose waistcoats are pulled into position. 

Mass is nevertheless something more than a perfunctory performance, 
for in every Spaniard there is an appreciable amount of natural devotion. 
Cant and hypocrisy can never be laid to their charge. The city Bull-rings, 
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“: Familia antes de la Corrida.” 


Amadeo Desfilis. Valencia. 


for example, are each provided with a chapel and a chapter of priests, for 
no actor in the drama enters the arena unshorn. 

The more successful torreros, indeed, instal little private chapels of 
their own in their apartments, where the family may foregather on the 
morning of the Corrida. In Sefor Amadeo Desfilis’ pathetic “ Familia 
antes de la Corrida,” the young man of the house, a banderillo, has placed 
on the domestic altar the red rose his amanta has given him to wear for her 
sake in the fray. He kneels, absorbed in prayer, dedicating his skill to 
the Deity and brave St. James. 

The mother has collapsed upon the floor, weeping by her husband’s 
side: “ May God and the good Virgin spare both my men to live,” she 
pleads. Soon she will repress her emotion and spiritedly add finishing 
touches to their costumes, bidding them the while to be valiente. 

The older man is seated reverently : he knows full well the risks which 
he and his boy must face—he will leave nothing to chance—his meditation 
nerves him for the contest—his espada,—sharpened, trusty,—will find its 
billet unerringly, and home he will bring not alone the gifts thrown to him 
by the enthusiastic audience, but the glory of a good conscience—the crown 
of dedicated duty. 

Everyone in Spain is an aficionado or aficionada of bull-fighting, swift 
in judgment, prompt of praise, or the reverse. What more inspiring sight 
than a great stadium filled from floor to sky with impassioned spectators 
intent on scenes of manly prowess? The women, in white mantillas, are 
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La Carnivale de Madrid. 
M. F. Carpio. Valencia. 


like the opalescent foam on wildly curling breaking billows. Children, too, 
are there, taught by their mothers the points of the national pastime. 

The Marquesa Veronica de Valladolid is not the only gentle dame who 
thrusts lorgnettes into the eyes of her little sons that they may miss nothing 
of the sport. Gonzalo and Alfonso clap their hands in glee when disaster 
meets the bull, and hiss, with the rest, when a no-show-fight victim 1s 
dragged out of the arena by his tail! 

Cock-fighting is perhaps a great deal more brutal than bull-baiting, but 
we must view them both from a Spanish point of view, not forgetting our 
national sports touching animals. 

If you would witness the joys and the excitement of Carnival, go to 
Madrid, not to Nice—that headquarters of exoteric emotions. Madrid is 
the mother of big children at play naturally and kaleidoscopically, and Sefior 
M. IF. Carpio has caught a good deal more of the sentiment and situation 
than is possible in a mere photograph in his “ Carnivale de Madrid.” 

Spaniards are past masters in the art of entertaining, although from 
economical reasons and reasons culinary tertulias take the place of honour 
in their scheme of hospitality. Chocolate, in the quaintest of quaint cups 
fixed to saucers, is handed round. Finger rusks are its accompaniment, 
for no one raises the beverage-confection to the lips. Beakers of cold water 
follow and the greatly esteemed azucarillas—their goodied meringues—with 
which to stir the refreshing draught, imparting the faintest soupgon of 
vanilla, lemon, or other pleasant flavours. 
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Playas de Malaga. 
G. Gomez fil. Malaga. 


No tertulia is complete without music and dancing. English songs 
are much in vogue, and excerpts from our light operas in honour of the 
Queen. The rigadon and cotillon are danced with grace, but the pas seul 
of Spanish girls of family and form is the piéce de resistance. The cult, too, 
of the grey sombrero is as much in evidence in the drawing-room as in 
the taberna. 

The older ladies sit round the apartment impressive in their black : 
their jewels were not made yesterday, but are as fine as any you behold in the 
famous treasury of Virgin del Pilar at Saragossa. They dearly love their 
gossip, poor dears, and their old beaux flatter their femininity by bows and 
compliments. 

But, after all, Spanish life in town is somewhat wearisome, and one 
sighs for the seaside, and for choice the Playas de Malaga, where a gentle 
saunter on the sands is a swift corrective to footsore town-dwellers. Here, 
as everywhere in Spain, you find the sun and sunbaths, but you also find 
your escape from the Spanish epidemic of tomando el sol. If in Madrid 
and by the Puerta del Sol you can sit all day at a café table for sixpence, 
you may do the same at Malaga for half that sum! Town life in Spain 
is not ruinous to the pocket, anyhow! 
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HAT was one of the finest of all the fine mornings 
of that wonderful Spring, and Miriam Weere, when 
she saw the sunlight falling across the orchard in front 
of her cottage, and heard the swirl of the brown river 
mingling with the murmur of the bees in their hives 
under the apple trees, determined to do her day’s 
work out of doors. The day’s work was the washing 
of the week’s soiled linen, and no great task for a 
strapping young woman of five-and-twenty, whose 

arms were as muscular as her gipsy-coloured face was handsome. Miriam 
accordingly made no haste in beginning it—besides, there was the eighteen- 
months-old baby to wash and dress and feed. He woke out of a morning 
sleep as she finished her breakfast, and began to make loud demands upon 
her. She busied herself with him for the next hour, laughing to herself 
gleefully over his resemblance to his father, big blue-eyed, blonde-haired 
Michael; and then, carrying him out to the daisy-spangled grass of the 
orchard, she set him down beneath an apple tree, and left him grasping at 
the white and gold and green about him while she set out her wash-tubs 
a few yards away. 

Miriam Weere had never a care in the world. Her glossy hair, dark 
as the plumage on a rook’s breast, her clear hazel eyes, her glowing cheeks, 
the round, full curves of her fine figure, combined with the quickness and 
activity of her movements, to prove her in possession of rude and splendid 
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health. There was only another human being in Ashdale who could compete 
with her in the appearance of health or in good looks—her husband, Michael, 
a giant of well over six feet, who, like herself, had never known what it 
was to have a day’s illness. The life of these two in their cottage by the 
little Ash was one perpetual round of good humour, good appetite, a sound 
sleep. Nor was there any reason why they should take thought for the 
morrow—that is, unduly. Higher up the valley, set on a green plateau by 
the bank of the river, stood Ashdale Mill, between the upper and nether 
stones of which most of the grain grown in the neighbourhood passed. 
And Ashdale Mill was the property of Tobias Weere, Michael’s father, 
who was well known to be a rich man, and some day Michael would 
have 

That was the only question which occasionally made Miriam knit her 
brows. What would Michael have when old Tobias died? The mill, the 
mill-house, the garden and orchard around it, two or three acres of land 
beside, and the fishing rights of the river from Ashdale Bridge to Brinford 
Meadows belonged absolutely to Tobias, who had bought the freehold of 
this desirable property when he purchased the goodwill of the business 
twenty years before. He had only two sons to succeed to whatever he left— 
Michael and Stephen. Michael was now general superintendent, manager, 
traveller, a hard indefatigable worker, who was as ready to give a hand with 
the grain and the flour as to write the letters and keep the books. Stephen, 
on the other hand, was a loafer. He was fonder of the village inn than 
of the mill, and of going off to race meetings or cricket matches than of 
attending to business. He was also somewhat given to conviviality, which 
often degenerated into intemperance, and he had lately married the publican’s 
daughter, a showy, flaunting wench whom Miriam thoroughly detested. 
Considering the difference that existed between the two.brothers, it seemed 
to Miriam that it would be grossly unfair to share things equally between 
them, and more than once she had said so to Michael. But Michael always 
shook his head. 

“‘ Share and share alike,” he said. ‘I ask no fairer, my lass.” 

“* Then,” she answered, “ if it’s like that, you must try to buy Stephen 
out, for he’ll never do any good.” 

“ Ah, that’s more like it! ” said Michael. 

Miriam was thinking of these things as she plunged her strong arms 
into the frothing soap-suds and listened to her baby cooing under the apple 
trees. She had heard from a neighbour only the night before of some 
escapade in which Stephen had been mixed up, and her informant had added 
s'gnificantly that it was easy to see where Stephen’s share of old Toby’s 
money would go to when he got the handling of it. Miriam resolved that 
when Michael, who was away on business in another part of the country, 
came home she would once more speak to him about coming to an under- 
standing with his brother. She was not the sort of woman to see a flourish- 
ing business endangered, and she never forgot that she was the mother of 
— first-born. Some day, perhaps, she might see him master of the 
mill. 
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Save for the murmur of the river flowing at the edge of the garden 
beneath overhanging alders and willows, and the perpetual hum ming < the 
insects in tree and bush, the morning was very still and languorous, and 
sounds of a louder sort travelled far. And Miriam was suddenly aware 
of the clap-clap-clap of human, stoutly-shod feet flying down the narrow 
lane which ran by the side of the orchard. Something in the sound 
betokened trouble—she was already drying her hands and arms on her rough 
apron when the wicket-gate was flung open and a girl, red- faced, panting, 
burst in beneath the pink and white a the fruit trees. 

“ What is it, Eliza Kate? ” demanded Miriam. 

The girl pressed her hand to her side. 

 Tt?s—th’—owd—amaister! ” she panted. ‘¢ Margaret Burton thinks 
he’s bad—a stroke. An’ will you please to go quick. - 

“ Look to the child,” said Miriam, without a glance at him herself. 

‘And bring him back with you.’ 
Then she set off at a swift pace up the steep, stony lane which led to 
Ashdale Mill. The atmosphere about it suggested nothing of death—the 
oh | place was gay with summer life, and the mill-wheel was throwing liquid 
diamonds into the sunlight with every revolution. Miriam saw none of 
these things; she hurried into the mill-house and onward into the living- 
room. For perhaps the first time in her life she was conscious of impending 
disaster—why or what she could not have told. 

Old Tobias lay back in his easy-chair, looking very white and worn— 
his housekeeper, old Margaret Burton, stood at his side holding a cup. 
She sighed with relief as Miriam entered. 

“Eh, Pm glad ye’ve comed, Mistress Michael! ” she said. “Dm 
afeard th’ maister has had a stroke—he turned queer all of a sudden.” 

“ Have you sent for the doctor? ” asked Miriam, going up to the old 
man and taking his hand. 

‘ Aye, one o’ th’ mill lads has gone post haste on th’ owd pony,’ 
answered the housekeeper. “ But I’m afeard » 

Tobias opened his eyes, and, seeing Miriam, looked recognition. His 
grey lips moved. 

“>Tisn’ a stroke! ” he whispered faintly. “ It’s th? end. Miriam, | 
want to say—summat to thee, my lass.” 

Miriam understood that he had something which he wished to say 
to her alone, and she motioned the housekeeper out of the living-room. 

‘ There’s a drop o’ brandy in the cupboard there,” said Tobias, when 
the door was closed upon himself and his daughter-in-law. “ Gi’ me a sup, 
lass—it’ll keep me up till th’ doctor comes—there’s a matter I must do 
then. Miriam! ” 

“ Yes, father? ” 

“ Miriam, thou’s a clever woman and a strong ’un,” the old man went 
on when he had sipped the brandy. “I must tell thee summat that nobody 
knows, and thou must tell it to Michael when I’m gone—I daren’t tell him.” 

Miriam’s heart Jeapt once and seemed to stand still; a sudden swelling 
seized her throat. 





Dispossessed 
“ Tell Michael? ” she said. 


“ Yes, father.” 

“ Miriam... hcarken. Mi- 
chael—he weren’t—he weren’t 
born in wedlock! ” 

Michael’s wife was a woman 
of quick perception. The full 
meaning of the old man’s words 
fell on her with the force of a 
thunderstorm that breaks upon 
a peaceful countryside without 
warring. She said nothing, and 
the old man motioned her to give 
him more brandy. 





“ Weren’t born in wed- 
lock,” he repeated, “ and so is of 
course illergitimate and can’t heir 
nowt o? mine. It was this way,” 
he went on, gathering strength 
from the stimulant. ‘“ His mother 
and me weren’t wed till after he 
were born—we were wed just 
before we came here. We came 
from a long way off—nobody 
knows about it in these parts. 
And, of course, Michael’s real 
name is Michael Oldfield—his 
mother’s name—and, by law, Stephen takes all.” 

“ Stephen takes all! ” she repeated in a dull voice. . 

Old Tobias Weere’s eyes gleamed out of the ashen-grey of his face, 
and his lips curled with the old cunning which Miriam knew well. 

“ But I ha’ put matters right,” he said with a horrible attempt at a 
smile, “T ha’ put matters right. Didn’t want to do it till th’ end, ’cause 
folk will talk, and I can’t abide talking. I ha’ made a will leaving one-half 
0’ my property to my son, Stephen Weere; t’other half to Michael Oldfield, 
otherwise known as Michael Weere, o’ Millrace Cottage, Ashdale, i’ th’ 
county o 

The old man’s face suddenly paled, and Miriam put more brandy to 
his lips. After a moment he pointed to a bunch of keys lying on the table 
beside him, and then to an ancient bureau which stood in a dark corner of 
the living-room. “ It’s i? th’ top—drawer—th’ will,” he whispered. ‘“ Get 
it out, my lass, and lay the writing things o’ th’ table—doctor and James 
Bream’ll witness it, an’ then all will be in order. Cause, you see, somed’y 
might chance—along as knew the secret, an’ would let out that Michael 
were born before we were wed, an’ then “s 

Sick and cold with the surprise and horror of this news, Miriam took 
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the keys and went over to the old bureau. There, in the top drawer, lay 
a sheet of parchment—she knew little of law matters, but she saw that 
this had been written by a practised hand. She set it out on the table with 
pen and ink and blotting-paper—in silence. 

“A lawyer chap in London town, as axed no questions, drew that 

there,” murmured Tobias. ‘“ Wants naught but signing and witnessing 
and the date putting in. Why doesn’t doctor come, and Jim Bream on 
the owd pony? Go to th’ house door, lass, and see if ye can see ’em 
coming. - 
Miriam went out into the stone-paved porch, and, shading her aching 
eyes, looked across the garden. Eliza Kate had arrived with the baby, 
and sat nursing it beneath the lilac trees. It caught sight of its mother, 
and stretched its arms and lifted its voice to her. Miriam gave no heed 
to it—her heart was heavy as the grey stones she stood on. 

She waited some minutes—then two mounted figures came in sight 
far down the lane, and she turned back to the living-room. And on the 
threshold she stopped, and her hand went up to her bosom before she moved 
across to the old man’s chair. But the first glance had told her what the 
second confirmed. Tobias was dead. 

Miriam hesitated one moment. Then she strode across the living- 
room, and, snatching up the unsigned will, folded it into a smaller compass, 
and thrust it within the folds of her gown. 


II 


It was matter of wonder to everybody, and nobody more so than her 
husband, that Miriam appeared to be so much affected by her father-in-law’s 
death. It was not that she made any demonstration’s of grief, but that 
an unusual gloom seemed to settle over her. Never gay in the girlish sense, 
she had always been light-hearted and full of smiles and laughter; during 
the first days which followed the demise of old Tobias she went about her 
duties with a knitted brow, as if some sudden care had settled upon her 
Michael saw it, and wondered; he had respected his father and entertained 
a filial affection for him, but his death did not trouble him to the extent 
of spoiling his appetite or disturbing his sleep. He soon saw that Miriam 
ate little: he soon guessed that she was sleeping badly. And on the fourth 
day after his hurried return home—the eve of the funeral—he laid his great 
hand on her shoulder as she was stooping over the child’s cradle and turned 
her round to face him. 

“* What’s the matter, my lass?” he said kindly. “Is there aught 
amiss? You are as quiet as the grave, and you don’t eat, nor get sleep. 
The old father’s death can’t make that difference. He was old—very old— 
and he’s a deal better off.” 

“ There is such a lot to think of just now,” she replied evasively. 

Michael, man-like, mistook her meaning. 

“ Oh, aye, to be sure there is, lass,” he agreed. ‘ To-morrow’ll be 
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a busyish day, of course, for I expect there’ll be half the countryside here 
at the burying, and, of course, they all expect refreshment. However, 
there’ll be no stint of that, and, after all, they’ll only want a glass of wine 
and a funeral biscuit. And as for the funeral dinner, they—there’ll only be 
you and me, and Stephen and his wife, and your father and mother, and 
Stephen’s wife’s father and mother, and the lawyer.” 

“ The lawyer! ” exclaimed Miriam. ‘ What lawyer? ” 

“© What lawyer? Why, Mr. Brooke, o’ London, to be sure,” answered 
Michael. ‘“ Who else? ” 

“* What’s he coming for? ” asked Miriam. 

“ Coming for? Come, my lass, your wits are going and woolgather- 
ing,” said Michael. ‘ What do lawyers come to funerals for? To read 
father’s will, of course! ” 

“Ts there a will? ” she asked. 

“* Made five years ago, Mr. Brooke said this afternoon,” he replied. 

* Do you know what’s in it? ” she asked. 

Michael laughed—laughed loudly. 

“‘ Nay, come, love! ” he said. ‘ Know what’s in it! Why, nobody 
knows what’s in a will until the lawyer unseals and reads it after the funeral 
dinner.” 

“T didn’t know,” she said listlessly. 

“ But, of course, that’s neither here nor there,” said Michael; “ and 
[ must away to make a few last arrangements. If there’ll be too much 
work for you to-morrow, Miriam, you must get another woman in from 
the village.” 

“ There'll not be too much work, Michael,” she answered. 

In her heart she wished there was more work—work that woulc keep 
her from thinking of the secret which the dead man had left with her. It 
had eaten deep into her soul and had become a perpetual torment, for she 
was a woman of great religious feeling and strict ideas of duty, and she did 
not know where her duty lay in this case. She knew Michael for a proud 
man, upon whom the news of his illegitimacy would fall as lightning falls 
on an oak come to the pride of its maturity; she knew, too, how he would 
curse his father for the wrong done to his mother, of whom he had been 
passionately fond. Again, if she told the truth, Michael would be bereft 
of everything. For Stephen was not fond of his brother, and Stephen’s 
wife hated Miriam. If Stephen and his wife heard the truth, and proved 
it, Michael would be—nobody. For, after ali, Tobias had not had time 
to make amends. 

And now there was the news of this will held by Lawyer Brooke! 
What could there be in it, and how was it that Tobias had not spoken of it? 
Could it be that he had forgotten it? She knew that for some years he 
had been more or less eccentric, subject to moods and to gusts of passion, 
though there had never been any time when his behaviour would have 
warranted anyone in suspecting his mind to be affected or even clouded. 
Well—she could do nothing but leave the matter until to-morrow when 
the dead man’s will was read. 
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As wife of the elder son, Miriam was hostess next day, and everybody 
who saw her marvelled at two things—one, the extraordinary pallor on her 
usually brightly tinted cheeks; the other, the quiet way in which she went 
about her duties. She was here, there, and everywhere, seeing to the 
comfort of the funeral guests; but she spoke little, and keenly observant 
eyes would have said that she moved as if ina dream. At the formal funeral 
she ate little; it was an effort to get that little down. As the time drew 
near for the reading of the will, she could scarcely conceal her agitation, 
and when they were at last all assembled in the best parlour to hear Tobias’s 
testament declared, she was glad that she sat at a table beneath which she 
could conceal her trembling fingers. 

She wondered why Mr. Brooke was so long in cleaning his spectacles, 
so long in sipping his glass of port, so slow in breaking the seal of the big 
envelope which he took from his pocket, why he hum’d and ha’d so before 
he began reading: But at last he began. 

It was a briefly worded will, and very plain in its meaning. Having 
cause, it set forth, to be highly displeased with the conduct of his younger 
son, Stephen, and to believe that he would only waste a fortune if it were 
left to him, Tobias left everything of which he died possessed to his elder 
son, Michael, on condition that Michael secured to Stephen from the time 
of his (Tobias’s) demise, a sum of three pounds a week, to which a further 
sum of one pound a week might be added if Stephen’s conduct was such 
as to satisfy Michael. If Stephen died before his father, Michael was to 
make a similar allowance to his widow. 

The various emotions which had agitated Miriam were almost forgotten 
by her in the tumult which followed. Stephen’s wife and her father and 
mother broke out into loud denunciation of the will; Stephen himself, after 
staring at the solicitor for a moment, as if he could not credit the evidence 
of his own eyes or ears, smote the table heavily and jumped to his feet. 

“ It’s a damned lie! ” he shouted. And he made as if he would snatch 
the will and tear it to pieces. Mr. Brooke calmly replaced it ir his pocket, 
and as calmly sipped his port. 

“On the contrary, my friend,” he said. “ And—it is your father’s 
].” 

“ Father! ” sneered Stephen’s wife’s mother. ‘“ A nice father to 

Michael rose with a gesture that brought silence. 

“ None of that! ” he said. ‘ Who’s master here? I am! Say a 
word against my dead father, any of you, and by God! out you go, neck 
and crop, man or woman. Now, then, you’ll listen to me. I?m bound to 
say, with every respect for him, that I don’t agree with this will of my 
father’s. My wife here’ll bear me out when I say that my idea as regards 
Stephen and myself coming into his property was—share and share alike. 
It seems father had other notions. However, everything is now mine—I’m 
master. Now, a man can do what he chooses with his own. So listen, 
Stephen. Give up that drinking, and gambling, and such-like, and come 
to work again and be a man, and you shall have one-half of all that there is. 
But, mind you, I’ve the whip hand, and you'll have to prove yourself. 
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‘EH, I'M GLAD YE’VE COMED, MISTRESS MICHAEL!’ SHE SAID, ‘I'M AFEARD TH’ 


MAISTER HAS HAD A STROKE—— 


Prove yourself, and we’ll soon set matters straight. 1 want no more than 
my half, and now that all’s mine—well, law or no law, I'll share with you 
. . but you’ll have to show that you can keep my conditions.” 

Everybody’s eyes were fixed on Stephen Weere. He sat for a moment 
staring at the table—then, with a curse, he flung out of the room. The 
smell of the old flesh-pots was still in his nostrils; the odour of the wine-pots 
in his remembrance—a fact which probably sent him to the little room in 
which the refreshments of a liquid sort had been set out. He helped himself 
to a stiff glass of brandy and water, and had gulped half of it down when 
he felt certain fingers lay themselves appealingly on his left elbow. He 
turned with a curse, to encounter the witch-like countenance and burning 
cyes of the old housekeeper, Margaret Burton. 

“ What do you want, you old hag?” he said, with another curse. 
“ Get out! ” 

But the old woman stood—her bony fingers still on his arm. 

“ Mester Stivven! ” she said. ‘ Mester Stivven! Has he—has he 
left me out? ” 
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Stephen burst into a harsh laugh and re-filled his glass. 

“ Left you out?” he exclaimed jeeringly. “Left you out? He’s 
left nobody nowt but Michael—curse him! He’s left him—all there is! ” 

Margaret Burton drew back for a second and stared at him. He drew 
himself away from her eyes. Suddenly she laid her hand on him again.” 

“ Mester Stivven,” she said coaxingly, “ come wi’? me—I ha’ summat 
to tell you. Come! ” 

Ten minutes later Stephen walked into the best parlour, followed by 
Margaret Burton. Michael was engaged in an earnest conversation with 
the rest, and especially with Stephen’s wife, as to Stephen’s future. Stephen 
lifted a commanding hand. 

“ Stop that! ” he said. ‘ Weve had enough of you—we’ll see who’s 
master here. My turn,” he went on, as Michael would have spoken. 
© Come forward, Margaret. This woman, Mr. Brooke, has been my father’s 
housekeeper since my mother died, and was servant for years before that— 
weren’t you, Margaret? ” 

“‘ Twelve years before that, sir.” 

“ Twelve years before that—and in my mother’s confidence,” Stephen 
continued. 

“‘ Now, then, Margaret, take Mr. Brooke into that corner. Tell him 
what you’ve told me about what my mother told you the week she died, 
and give him those papers she left with you to prove what she said. And 
then—then we’ll see, we’ll see! ” 

The rest of the people watched the whispered colloquy between the 
solicitor and the old woman with mingled feelings. It was a large, rambling 
room, with great embrasures to the windows, and nobody could hear a word 
that was said. But Miriam knew that she was not the only possessor of 
the secret, and she unconsciously slid her hand into Michael’s. 

Lawyer Brooke, some folded papers in his hand, came back with knitted 
brow and troubled eyes. He was going to speak, but Stephen stopped him. 

“[’m master here,” he said. ‘ Margaret, come this way.” He 
pointed to Michael. ‘ What’s that man’s real name? ” he asked, with an 
evil sneer. ‘ Is it—well, now, what is it? °*Cause, of course, it isn’t what 
mine is. Mine is my father’s—mine’s Weere.” 

“ No, sir—it’s Oldfield. His mother’s name—’cause, of course, he 
were born out of wedlock. Your father and mother wedded later on.” 

In the silence that followed Miriam heard the beating of Michael’s 
heart. He rose slowly, staring about him from one to the other. 

“Tt’s not—true? ” he said questioningly. “It’s a“ 

Miriam rose at his side and laid both hands on his arm. 

“ Tt’s true, Michael,” she said. “It’s true. Your father told me ten 
minutes before he died.” 

Michael looked down at her, and suddenly put his arm round her and 
kissed her. 

“Come away, Miriam,” he said, as if the others were shadows. 
“Come away. Let’s go home—the child’ll be wanting us.” 





EN FAMILLE IN THE 
FATHERLAND 


(Second Article*) 


By CiceLty WILMorT 


HEN I made up my mind to try the experiment of 
living German family life in a German manufacturing 
town, I had the vaguest impression of the country 
to which I was going as a land of cheap matches and 
mechanical toys, with a shadowy army of philosophers 
in the background. The latter idea was, I think, 
chiefly based upon a recollection that Carlyle some- 
where speaks of Germany as “ the one country where 
abstract thought can still have shelter,” and it was 

strengthened by the current report that German husbands were still singing 
in chorus, “ Woman’s place is the Home.” The arrangements sounded 
mutually helpful. 

When I saw for the first time my host, Herr Rektor Professor Doktor 
Erdenberger, the head of a large “ Royal Gymnasium ” (i.e., Boys’ Public 
School under Government), | instantly put him down as a living impersona- 
tion of “ learned, indefatigable, deep-thinking Germany.” He was a most 
imposing looking old gentleman—big, with a slight stoop, furry grey hair 
(the back view of his great head was quite charming), and deep-set blue 
eyes. His thick lips formed a somewhat contemptuous expression, which 
for some inexplicable reason convinced me still more firmly of his vast 
intellectual powers. I was also immensely impressed by the wholesome awe 
in which he was evidently held by his grown-up daughter, his half-grown 
son, and the two maidservants who formed our household. During the 
first week or so of my stay, I positively dreaded lest he should suddenly 
propound some appalling question anent Kant or Shakespeare—for the 
Germans know their Shakespeare a great deal better than we do—but no. 
We young people saw little of the Professor, except at meal times, when, 
after earnestly wishing one another a good appetite, our conversation turned 
at once upon the merits and demerits of the meal before us, and the varying 
prospects of the meals of the future. Struggles to turn these phrases from 
German to English and English to German kept us pretty well occupied 
till the end of the meal, when we wished one another a good digestion, 
shook hands, and the party broke up. Poor old Professor, thought I, he 
is talking down to the level of Anna and Fritz and myself. How bored his 
great inner German soul must be! And I magnanimously determined to 
give him a chance. 

So one day, when the dishes had been so completely cleared that further 


* The first article appeared in THE IDLER for September, 19v9. 
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discussion thereon would have been farcical, | took courage and a deep breath 
and asked the Professor what he thought of the news - which had reached 
us that morning of the pending trouble in the Balkans? 

He looked at me in feigned surprise. “I care not,” he said; “ it is 
nothing to me. I am too full of my own thoughts.” 

Ah, thought I, he is even more intellectual than I had supposed; he 
does not care even for passing events—his mind is grappling with abstract 
problems. 

“What, then,” I ventured, feeling that I was on the threshold of a 
great discovery, “ do you think about? I mean,” I added hastily, seeing 
his scared expression, “ what is your favourite occupation—your—your ”— 
I was scarlet by this time—“ your chief pleasure in life? ” 

“« My chief pleasure,” replied the Professor gravely and slowly, “ now 
that the mother is dead, is to drink. But I do not drink too much. 

It was a pity,” he added reflectively, “ that your Queen Victoria of England 
drank too much.” 

And then he closed the conversation by throwing his dinner napkin 
across the table at his daughter, and saying peremptorily, * Fold that up! ” 

So my first probings into the intellectual recesses of the Professor’s 
character came to an uncomfortable end; while in the question of the late 
Queen’s habits, Fritz and I were provided with material for a dispute which 
has never yet been finished. 

But on the following Sunday the Professor and I came to know one 
another better. At breakfast Anna suggested that we should go to church, 
as Pastor Miiller was going to preach. We never went to church unless 
we liked the idea of the preacher, and, indeed, instead of spending the 
Puritanical Lutheran Sundays which I had ignorantly expected, we worked 
the sewing machine, played the piano, went to the theatre, and generally 
enjoyed ourselves on the first day of the week. However, to-day Anna 
and I grappled with Pastor Miiller, whose discourse, so much of it as I 
could understand, consisted of a rather unkind investigation into the past 
of Hosea’s wife. The rest of the service, except that we stood during the 
Lessons, sat during the hymns, and never knelt at all, seemed to me remark- 
ably like our own. 

We did not worry about Hosea’s domestic troubles as we walked home, 
but turned our thoughts towards dinner, Anna speaking affectionately of 
the roast camel—at least, that was the only feasible translation I could ever 
discover for “ Kamelbraten ”—which was to form its chief feature. 

“ My father,” she added, “ likes Sunday only in the mornings while 
there is the beautiful midday meal to consider. After that it is to him as 
nothing.” 

Imagine, then, my horror when half an hour later Anna rushed into 
my bedroom and announced between gasps that the butcher had called while 
we were out (Sunday was no deterrent to his visits), that he had deposited 
the camel, that the servant—shameless woman—had already begun to cook 
it, and that it was now evident to their four tearful eyes that it was far in 
excess of the prescribed size.- All good Hausfraus made a point of being 
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in to weigh the meat when it arrived, and such a delinquency was enough 
to disturb her mother’s peace in Heaven. Moreover, when he should 
discover her fecklessness, the Professor would become what Anna, in decided 
mis-translation, always called “ so excited.” 

I plumped down on the bed in dismay. I never could remember that 
German beds consist of one huge feather bolster to crawl under, and that he 
who sits on top is lost. 

“ Now, Anna! ” I said warningly—lI was learning to know her danger 
signals—“ you are not to cry! Listen. I will help you.” And I made 
positively brilliant suggestions about cold roast camel, camel rissoles, camel 
on toast for breakfast, camel soup—and at each triumph of ingenuity Anna 
wrung her hands and cried, “ My father will not! Oh, he will be so 
excited! ” 

I suggested calling back the butcher and making him retrieve the 
superfluous camel from the oven, but it was no use. 

“ Oh, well, then,” I concluded testily, “if your father is so beastly 
particular, lop off a bit of the camel and throw it away.” 

Then Anna fixed shocked and tearful eyes upon me, and retired, leaving 
me to climb the walls of my feather bolster as best I could. This accom- 
plished, my conscience began to prick, and I sought out Anna and made 
peace. -As the hour of the beautiful midday meal approached, I grew nearly 
as nervous as she was. “ But remember,” I said, standing by her in the 


kitchen while she put the finishing touches to that exceedingly modest little 


piece of meat—“ remember, whatever happens, you are not to cry! ” 


Then the servant took up dish and camel, and Anna and I followed 
to the dining-room, where Fritz and the Professor were already waiting, 
patting themselves tenderly in front, and explaining to one another exactly 
where it was that they felt an aching void. We took our seats with an alacrity 
suggesting musical chairs or the twopenny tube. The camel was placed 
in front of the Professor, and Anna said Grace in rather a shaky voice. 
Having nervously wished them all a good appetite, I began to talk feverishly 
—avoiding all allusions to Queen Victoria—to Fritz opposite, miserably 
conscious of Anna on my left with a quivering lip, and of the Professor on 
my right with the carving knife and fork poised high above the camel in 
ominous pause. 

The storm burst without prelude. Indeed, I could not have believed 
it possible that any dead beast should have had power to awaken such fierce 
passions as those which that late camel aroused in the breast of the Herr 
Rektor Professor Doktor. Never had roast camel been laid on his table in 
such thriftless quantities! Where were the traditions of his late wife’s 
housekeeping? ‘“ Um Gottes willen,” did his daughter think—but his 
daughter was not thinking, she was sobbing with both arms on the table. 

“ Oh, Anna, don’t! ” I entreated; and I stretched out my hand and 
shook her by the shoulder. And between her sobs I heard these words: 
“ You are so cold, you English! You feel nothing! ” 

I felt desperate. ‘ But, Herr Rektor,” I began; when Fritz inter- 
rupted me with a malicious grin and a courtly bow across the table. 
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‘“* Mees! ” he said, “ I beg you not to speak in this thing. You was 
not asked! ” 

Then the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor opened the floodgates of his 
mighty intellect. He stormed at Anna, he roared at Fritz. He reiterated 
in shrill tones the countless times when he and the dead mother had eaten 
roast camel together in seemly quantities. He yapped at the sniffing maid 
as she endeavoured to shrink unnoticed from the room. Then he turned 
on me, and told me, in a torrent of eloquent German, what he thought of 
young English ladies who had reached years of discretion without being 
able to assist in the measurement of camel. 

* Alas! ” I said to him, with an expression which would have earned 
me a prize at any Idiot Show, and remembering well how he prided himself 
on never forgetting to speak English to me—“ alas! I cannot understand 
German when you speak so fast! Please repeat it all a little slower! ” And 
then, to my horror, I heard myself begin to laugh. 

Exasperated nearly to frenzy, the Professor caug 
even at meals we kept our dictionaries by us—rapidly turned over the a 
with a moistened thumb, and with the point of the carving knife pressed 
into the word required, told me that I was “ frivolous—smallsouled— 
pettyminded—dissolute.” 

Fired by such an original and interesting mode of argument, I seized 
my own dictionary, and after a hurried search among the B’s, checked my 
laughter sufficiently to read aloud to him in careful : accents the entire list 
of substantives supplied by Cassell as German equivalents for “ bully.” 
The sudden silence which followed made me look quickly up to find three 
pairs of horrified Erdenberger eyes fixed upon me. The Professor, indeed, 
was leaning both hands on the table, and gazing into my face with his mouth 
open. 

“ Um Gottes willen,” he said, almost in a whisper. Then in rapid 
crescendo—* Um Gottes willen! . . .”’ The carving tools and the dic- 
tionary fell to the floor, the door banged, and he was gone. 

“ What have I done? ” I asked, turning from Anna to Fritz and back 
to Anna. “Oh, Anna, don’t begin to cry again! Fritz—what is the 
matter? ” 

Poor Fritz, with his napkin up to his mouth and his chair tilted back, 
was convulsed with laughter. 

“ The Mees! the Mees! ” he cried, “ she haf called my father . 
Ach! I must say Rudolf ” (Rudolf was the school porter below), and off 
he flew 

« Anna' » | implored, “ whatever is the joke? ” 

But Anna did not look the least like a joke. From the renewed vigour 
of her weeping it appeared that she was making up for those lost seconds 
during which she had waited to hear what an Englishwoman really was 
capable of. 

But I was not going to hold myself responsible for Cassell’s bad 
language, and when Fritz ran in again he soon agreed with me that it would 
be a pity to go without our dinner on account of any language whatsoever. 
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So while Anna wailed, and the Professor wrestled elsewhere with his emotion, 
that impudent schoolboy and I did our best to reduce the camel to a more 
lady-like size. But every now and then he paused, brandished his knife 
and fork with glee and gloated, “ The Mees! the Mees! She haf called 
my father . . .” And when half an hour later I passed out of the school 
gates to air my brain with a country walk, an audible giggle came from 
Rudolf’s little box. 

We did not see the Professor till evening, when by silent mutual 
consent the conversation was carefully restricted to non-essentials. But I 
venture to think it had been a rare event in his life for that worthy man 
to voluntarily forego his “ beautiful Sunday dinner.” Nor must his action 
in this matter be misunderstood—he was not a suffragette. 

During my stay with the Erdenbergers I had many anxious letters 
from my relatives, chiefly my aunts, urging me at all costs to resist the 
charms of the widowed Herr Rektor Professor Doktor. And I afterwards 
heard that the gossips of German Stoke-on-Trent, if ever mention were 
made of the mad English Mees living in the Headmaster’s Flat at the top 
of the big school on the hill, used to wag the head and say: “ Leaving after 
six months? Oh, don’t you think Herr Rektor will persuade her to stay! ” 
Unfortunately, neither of the parties most concerned were consulted. For 
him, poor man, I think he would as soon have married a female nigger 
minstrel. While for myself, the episode of the roast camel made me realise 
more deeply than ever before the beauty of the ideal which Robert Louis 
Stevenson kept before him when selecting a donkey: ‘“ Something cheap 
and small and hardy, and of a stolid and peaceful temper.” 

After all, the source of our troubles dated from a long way back. Did 
not Solomon say that “ Economy is the root of all evil,” or something very 
like it? It was only his outraged sense of economy that made the Professor 
feel so bitter against that unfortunate camel. It was economy that made 
Anna always carry out the remains of each meal herself, and lock them up 
in the larder, with the result that one of the servants was perpetually 
bursting into the room to say she was hungry, and would the gracious lady 
unlock a piece of bread? It was economy that, when in the bosom of the 
family, replaced the white dinner cloth with a piece of shiny grey oil-cloth, 
kept rolled up on a stick behind the door, and wiped over after meals with 
a damp duster. It was economy that took the venerable Herr Rector 
Professor Doktor—the speaker of five languages, the head of the largest 
school in Saxony—into the larder with a yard measure, the morning after 
we had entertained the Nordheimers at supper. Anna had been given extra 
housekeeping money to provide sausages for the guests, but the guests 
had presumably not eaten all their sausage. Let not the household fall into 
extravagance on that account, but let Anna give back to her father the price 
of the remaining inches! 

Why jeer at a system which enables the German father to provide his 
daughter when she marries with household linen and kitchen utensils suffi- 
cient to withstand a six years’ siege? Which enables the German wife: to 
keep her household in comfort on a weekly sum which would chill the heart 
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of the Englishwoman of corresponding position? And which takes the entire 
family off on an annual holiday of a magnificence quite disproportionate 
to their home life? 

As the summer drew on, the “ great holiday ” became our one absorbing 
topic of conversation. What anxious hours we spent weighing the com- 
parative possibilities of the beautiful midday meals at various hotels, and 
how great was the relief when a tariff was discovered which held out hopes 
of food at once plentiful, rich, and cheap. The culinary prospects having 
decided the locality, the question of clothes was next considered. Every 
detail of the Professor’s underclothing was earnestly discussed in family 
council. His often boasted creed, “ One God, One Suit,” was abandoned, 
and we listened in thirsty admiration as he described to us his new green 
Norfolk suit and saucy little Tyrolese hat, in which costume the tailor had 
assured him he would look “ quite the English gentleman.” Even Anna, 
usually a most unwilling disciple of her father’s monotheistic tenets, was 
to have a new toilet. We chose a scarlet glacé silk blouse, piped with blue, 
and a skirt to clash. 

On the eventful day of their departure I took leave of the Herr Rektor 
Professor Doktor and his offspring for ever. We drove together to the 
station, making mutual protestations of affection, and promises of letters 
which have never yet been written. On the platform there was much 
shaking of hands, some fervent embracing between Anna and myself, and 
a few tears from Anna (of course). But at last I was waving on the platform, 
and they were beaming and bowing at the window of their first-class carriage. 
(“I must travel first, because of my position,” the Professor had said to 
me the night before, “ but you can easily go second or third.”) When the 
train was beginning to move, Fritz evidently had an inspiration, and I saw 
him tug furiously at the window. I set off to run down the platform, but 
the train was nearly out of sight when out popped his impertinent head. 
« The Queen Victoria did dr ” he shrieked, but the rest was lost. 

I hurried back to the booking-office, as my own train was due out a 
few minutes later. When he handed me my ticket for Dresden (second- 
class, for I had no position), the official surveyed me with a derisive grin. 
“ You will travel to London later! ” he said. And so I did. 
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Illustrated by R. M. Hutchings 


poetry afternoons Grandmother let Mary and me 
wear Mrs. Gardner’s white hemstitched pinafores, 
because we had nothing to do with ink or pencil. 

Triumphant and feeling unspeakably beautiful, 
we would fly along the road—swinging our kits and 
half chanting, half singing our new piece. I always 
knew my poetry, but Mary, who was a year and a 
half older, never knew hers. In fact, lessons of any 
sort worried her soul and body. She could never 

distinguish between “ m ” and “ n.” 

“* Now, Kass—turmip,” she would say, wrinkling her nose—“ t-o-u-r- 
m-i-p, isn’t it? ” 

Also in words like “ celery ” or “ gallery ” she invariably said “ cerely ” 
and “ garrely.” 

I was a strong, fat little child who burst my buttons and shot out of 
my skirts to Grandmother’s entire satisfaction, but Mary was a “ weed.” 
She had a continuous little cough. ‘ Poor old Mary’s bark,” as Father 
called it. . 

Every spare moment of her time seemed to be occupied in journeying 
with Mother to the pantry and being forced to take something out of a 
spoon—cod-liver oil—Easton’s Syrup—malt extract. And though she had 
her nose held and a piece of barley-sugar after, these sorties, I am sure, told 
on her spirits. 

“ T can’t bear lessons,” she would say woefully. “ I’m all tired in my 
elbows and my feet.” 

And yet, when she was well, she was elfishly gay and bright—danced 
like a fairy and sang like a bird. And heroic! She would hold a rooster 
by the leg while Pat chopped his head off. She loved boys, and plafed 
with a fine sense of honour and purity. In fact, I think she loved everybody 
—and I, who did not, worshipped her. I suffered untold agonies when 
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the girls laughed at her in class, and when she answered wrongly. I put 
up my hand and cried, “ Please, Teacher, she means something quite 
different.” Then I would turn to Mary and say, “ You meant ‘ island,’ 
and not ‘ peninsula,’ didn’t you, dear? ” 

“ Of course,” she would say—“ how very silly! ” 

But on poetry afternoons I could be no help at all. The class was 
divided into two, and ranged on both sides of the room. Two of us drew 
lots as to which side must begin, and when the first half had each in turn 
said their piece, they left the room while Teacher and the remaining ones 

voted for the best reciter. Time and 

again I was top of my side, and time 

and again Mary was bottom. To 

stand before all those girls and 

Teacher, knowing my piece, loving it 

so much that I went in the knees and 

shivered all over, was joy; but she 

would stand twisting “ Mrs. Gardner’s 

white linen stitched,” stumbling over 

the words, blundering, and finally 

breaking down ignominiously. There 

came a day when we had learned the 

whole of Thomas Hood’s “ I remem- 

ber, I remember,” and Teacher offered 

a prize for the best girl on each side. 

And the prize was a green plush 

bracket with a yellow china frog stuck 

on it. All the morning these treasures 

had stood on Teacher’s table—all 

through playtime and the dinner ‘hour 

we had talked of nothing else. It 

WITH THAT GREEN VELVET BRACKET 1x Was agreed that one was bound to fall 

HER HANDS. to me. I saw pictures of myself 

carrying it home to Grandmother—I 

saw it hanging on her wall—never doubting for one moment that she would 

not think it the most desirable ornament in life. But as we ran to afternoon 

school Mary’s memory seemed weaker than ever before, and suddenly she 
stopped on the road. 

“ Kass,” she said, “ think what a s’prise if I got it after all; I believe 
Mother would go mad with joy. I know I would. But, then . . . I’m 
so stupid, I know.” 

She sighed, and we ran on. Oh, from that moment I longed that the 
prize might fall to Mary. I said the “ piece ” to her three times over as 
we ran up the last hill and across the playground. Sides were chosen. She 
and I, as our names began with “ B,” were the first to begin. And, alas! 
that she was older, her turn was before mine. 

The first verse went splendidly. I prayed viciously for another miracle. 
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“Oh, please, God, dear, do be nice! . . . If you won’t 
The Almighty slumbered. Mary broke down. I saw her standing 
there all alone—her pale little freckled face flushed, her mouth quivering, 
and the thin fingers twisting and twisting at the unfortunate pinafore frill. 
She was helped, in a critical condition, to the very end. Then I stood up. 
I heard the children stir and whisper. I saw Teacher’s face smiling at me 
suddenly—and the cold, shivering feeling came over me—then I saw the 
house and “ the little window where the sun came peeping in at morn.’ 

When it was over the girls clapped, and the look of pride and om 
on Mary’s face decided me: 

“ Kass has got it; there’s no good trying now,” was the spirit in the 
rest of my side. Finally they left the room. I waited the moment until 
the door was shut. Then I went over to Teacher and whispered : 

“If Pve got it—put Mary’s name—don’t tell anybody—and don’t 
let the others tell her—oh, please.” 

{ shot out the last word at her, and Teacher looked astounded. 

She shook her head at me in a way I could not understand. I ran 
out and joined the others. They were gathered in the passage, twittering 
like birds. Only Mary stood apart, clearing her throat and trying to hum 
a little tune. I knew she would cry if I talked to her, so I paid no attention. 
I felt I would like to run out of school and never come back again. Trying 
not to be sorry for what I had done—trying not to think of that heavenly 
green bracket, which seemed big and beautiful enough now to give to Queen 
Victoria—and longing for the voting to be over, kept me busy. At last 
the door was opened and we trooped in. Teacher stood by the table. The 
girls were radiant. I shut my mouth hard and looked down at my slippers. 

“« The First Prize,” said Teacher, “ is awarded to Mary Beetham.” A 
great burst of clapping; but above it all I heard Mary’s little cry of joy. 
For a moment I could not look up; but when I did, and saw her walking 
to the desk, so happy, so confident, so utterly unsuspecting, when I saw 
her going back to her place with that green velvet bracket in her hands, 
it needed all my wildest expostulations with the Deity to keep back my 
tears. The rest of the afternoon passed like a dream; but when school broke 
up Mary was the heroine of the hour. Boys and girls followed her—held 
the prize in their “ own hands ”—and all looked at me with pitying con- 
tempt, especially those who were in the secret and knew what I had done. 

On the way home we passed the Karori ’bus going home from town 
full of business men. The driver gave us a lift, and we bundled in. We 
knew all the people. 

“ [ve won a prize for po’try! ” cried Mary, in a high, excited voice 

“ Good old Mary! ” they chorussed. 

Again she was the centre of admiring popularity. 

“ Well, Kass, you needn’t look so doleful,” said Mr. England, laughing 
at me—* you aren’t clever enough to win everything.” 

“ T know,” I answered, wishing I was dead and buried. 

I did not go into the house when we reached home, but wandered 
down-to the loft and watched Pat mixing the chicken food. 
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But the bell rang at last, and with slow steps I crept up to the nursery. 

Mother and Grandmother were there with two callers. Alice had come 
up from the kitchen; Vera was sitting with her arm round Mary’s neck. 

“ Well, that’s wonderful, Mary,” Mother was saying. ‘“ Such a lovely 
prize, too. Now, you see what you really can do, darling.” 

“ That will be nice for you to show your little girls when you grow 
up,” said Grandmother. 

Slowly I slipped into my chair. 

“ Well, Kass, you don’t look very pleased,” cried one of the tactful 
callers. 

Mother looked at me 
| severely. 
| te *“ Ton’t say you are 
| going to be a sulky child 
about your sister,”’ she said. 

Even Mary’s bright 
little face clouded. 

“ You are glad, aren’t 
you, dear? ” she questioned. 

“Tm frightfully glad,” 
I said, holding on to the 
handle of my mug, and 
seeing all too plainly the 
glance of understanding that 
passed between the grown- 
ups. 

We had the yellow frog 
for tea, we had the green 
plush bracket for the entire 
evening, when Father came 
home, and even when Mary 
and I had been sent to bed 
she sang a little song made 
out of her own head: 


oO 








“T got a yellow frog for a 
I LOOKED ... AT THAT PERFECT YELLOW prize, 
FROG. An’ it had china eyes.” 


But she tried to fit this to the tune of “ Sun of my soul,” which Grand- 
mother thought a little irreverent, and stopped her. 

Mary’s bed was in the opposite corner of the room. I lay with my 
head pressed into the pillow. Then the tears came. I pulled the clothes 
over my head. The sacrifice was too great. I stuffed a corner of the 
sheet into my mouth to stop me from shouting out the truth. Nobody 
loves me, nobody understood me, and they loved Mary without the frog, 
and now that she had it I decided they loved me less. 
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A long time seemed to pass. I got hot and stuffy, and came up to 
breathe. And the Devil entered into my soul. I decided to tell Mary the 
truth. From that moment I was happy and light again, but I felt savage. 
[ sat up—then got out of bed. The linoleum was very cold. I crossed 
over to the other corner. 

The moon shone through the window straight on to Mary’s bed. 
She lay on her side, one hand against her cheek, soundly sleeping. Her 
little plait of hair stood straight up from her head; it was tied with a piece 
of pink wool. Very white her small face—and the funny freckles I could 
see even in this light; she had thrown off half the bedclothes; one button 
of her nightdress was undone, showing her flannel chest protector. 

I stood there for one moment, on one leg, watching her asleep. I 
looked at the green plush bracket already hung on the wall above her head, 
at that perfect yellow frog with cnina eyes, and then again at Mary, who 
stirred and flung out one arm across the bed. . . 

Suddenly I stooped and kissed her. 


THE BOBBY AND THE DOG 


The New York policeman is required to keep, while on duty, a record 
of the night’s events. A newly appointed “ Cop” one night found a large 
dog lying dead at the corner of two streets. He took out his note-book 
and wrote: 

“7.25 a.m. Found: Cne large dead dog, at corner of——” He 
looked up to see what the streets were, and read Kent and Kosciusyko. 


He paused a moment. Then, stooping, he seized the animal by the tail 


and dragged it to the corner of Kent and Keep Streets. 











“UNDER NATIVE RULE” 
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A SERIES OF STORIES—EITHER TRUE OR FOUNDED ON FACT——BEARING 
UPON THE GREAT PRESENT PROBLEM OF INDIA 





THE NIZAM’S PEARLS 


R. JOSEPHS’ guests had departed, and he was leaning 
back in his carved arm chair, and thinking over the 
events of the evening. 

The dinner had gone off well, as all Mr. Josephs’ 
entertainments did. The fireworks in the grounds 
had been exceptionally fine, and after a few words 
with Una Sanderson, with whom he had that after- 
noon come to an understanding, he had approached 
General Sanderson on the subject. 

The two men were standing rather apart from the other guests, who 
were absorbed in the fireworks or each other! 

The General heard Basil Josephs out in silence till he paused, and then 
broke in: “ My dear fellow, you know I like you—we all like you—but 
how can I consent? My daughter is English, and you ;* 

““T am Armenian, as you know,” quickly replied Mr. Josephs; “ but 
your daughter has overlooked that fact.” 

“ But, Josephs, you are a merchant—a rich one, it is true—but you 
must know that Una, as your wife, would go in behind the latest subaltern’s 
wife—that is, if she were invited anywhere at all. You know very well 
what Society is out here.” 

“Calcutta is not the world,” said Josephs. 

“No, and, as you know, I retire and go home next year; but you, I 
suppose, stay on in India for the rest of your life? ” 

“* Not necessarily, if you want to make any conditions. I will do my 
utmost to meet your views, only give me Una, for I love her,” he pas- 
sionately exclaimed in a low tone. 

“ But can you sell up everything and leave the country just now? ” 
asked the General. 

** Not just now, of course, for I have only lately returned from China, 
and, as you saw this evening, my rooms are full of the lovely art treasures 
I brought back. Besides, I have not yet found purchasers for al] the magni- 
ficent curiosities I had before, and in my business hurry is useless. But 
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in a few years | could wind up my affairs here and settle in England. But 
surely you would not ask me to wait for Una so long? ” 

“ At any rate, I cannot bear the idea of her living out here as Mrs. 
Josephs; in England it would be different,” objected the father. 

“Do you realise that here she will live i in luxury, as a princess, but in 


England I fear, even at the best, it will be only a comfortable competence 


I can give her.” 

“ [ don’t want to ask impossibilities, of course. I frankly own I don’t 
like the idea, but, as you say Una has consented, I will talk things over 
with her, and write to you to-morrow ”; and the General put a stop to 
further conversation by joining some of the other guests. Mr. Josephs, 
too, remembered his duties as host, and went off to talk to the ladies. 

No opportunity had occurred later for any private speech either with 
Una or her father, and now Mr. Josephs was thinking over all General 
Sanderson had said. “I can see all the reasonableness of his objections,” 
thought Josephs, “ and if only I could see my way to one big coup, I could 
wind up everything and go to England next year. But there is the difficulty. 
All I have now would not give me a capital of fifteen thousand pounds; 
with thirty thousand I could retire.” 

All these thoughts scarcely occupied ten minutes, and the servants were 
still busy extinguishing the hundreds of candles which had lit the dining- 
room, when the butler came and stood before his master. “A native lady 
to see you, Sahib; shall I admit her? ” he asked. 

“Oh, yes! ” answered Josephs; and, as the butler went out, added to 
himself, “I don’t suppose she will stay long at this hour.” 

A closely veiled woman entered and waited till the servant had with- 
drawn; then, drawing nearer, said, in a low tone, “ You are rich; you buy 
valuables, Iam told. I have brought something to sell,” and she sighed. 

“ What is it? ” he asked. 

“ This,” and a small but wrinkled hand stole out of her black silk 
cloak, and held before his astonished gaze a lovely string of pearls. 

“ Surely they are the Dilwari Dewdrops! ” he cried. 

“ Hush! No names,” she interrupted. ‘I will sell them if you can 
pay the price,” she added, almost in a whisper. 

“ What price? But who are you who have the right to sell them? 
Will you unveil? ” 

“T unveil? Never! Never! But I have the right to sell. They 
are ours, my son’s and mine. He has long wanted me to sell, and now I 
must,” and she smothered a sob. “ Listen,” she went on, and, leaning 
closer, she whispered a name, the well-known name of an Indian Prince, 
noted for: his extravagance and fondness for gambling and other expensive 
tastes. ‘ And now he wants two lacs urgently; can you give it for them? ” 
and she handed him the pearls. 

As he took them in his hand the thought, “ Here is my coup. If I 
buy and sell these successfully, I can leave India, and Una is mine.” Aloud 
he said, “ Two lacs is a large sum, even for me; it will be a week at least 
before I can raise it.” 
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“A week will do,” the Rajah’s mother replied. ‘“ Keep them, and 
to-day week | will come again for the money,” and she departed as quietly 
as she had come. 

Mr. Josephs sat with the pearls in his hand. He knew they were 
worth more than the Ranee had asked, and so had made no attempt at the, 
usual bargaining. 

“ If I can sell these to the Nizam, my fortune is made,” he murmured, 
and, going into his bedroom, he opened the private safe there, and placed 
them carefully inside. 

The next week was a very busy one for Basil Josephs. He interviewed 
his own bankers, and persuaded them to lend him a large sum, telling them 
exactly what he needed the loan for. Two other banks also lent him twenty 
thousand rupees each. He then mortgaged his house, and also the one 
he owned on the hills, to a Soucar, while to another he gave a bill of sale 
on all the art treasures in his possession. 

At the time appointed the Ranee came again, and Josephs handed her 
the two lacs of rupees in cheques and notes. He found he had exactly 
thirty thousand rupees remaining, and wondered if this sum would be 
sufficient to bribe the entourage of the Nizam to grant him an interview 
with their master. 

The next day he called on the Sandersons, and was fortunate enough 
to find Una alone. When he had explained all his doings during the past 
week, and his plans for the future, he said, “ You see, Una, dearest, this 
is my one chance of winning you. You know that your father wrote and 
told me I could only marry you on condition that I left India; and when I 
have sold these pearls, as 1 hope to do, and repaid all the loans I have 
incurred, I can then wind up all my other affairs and be able to follow you 
to England and marry you there.” 

“Yes, I quite understand it is our only chance of happiness, Basil; but 
I feel apprehensive of I know not what. Suppose the pearls were stolen? ” 

“No one except my creditors know I have them,” he replied, “ and 
they are not likely to mention it for their own sake.” 

“* How long will you be away? ” asked Una. 

“That I can scarcely say. The journey there is only two days, and 
hack another two days; but how many days and weeks it will take before 
I] get a chance of offering them to the Nizam I cannot say. The thirty 
thousand rupees I am taking may not be enough to open the palace doors,” 
he answered. 

“ How I wish, dearest, you need not go. I hate the idea of all this 
bribery, and I have heard such tales, that life is not safe under the Nizam’s 
rule ”; and she sighed as she spoke. 

“ Now, darling Una, do you really think anything could happen? 
You know I understand native courts and their ways. In a month or two 
at most I will return to you, dearest, and then you can fix our wedding day, 
and, taking her in his arms, he kissed her passionately. 


* . * * 
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Gonderabad was looking its best as Mr. Josephs descended from the 
train and drove off in the waiting carriage to Mr. Ispahani’s house, where 
that rich Persian merchant, to whom Josephs had brought letters of intro- 
duction, received him with courteous hospitality. 

That night, over their coffee and hookahs, Josephs spoke freely to 
his host, whom he knew well by repute as a very honourable man, and 
asked his advice. 

“IT can only do one thing to help you,” thoughtfully said Ispahani, 
“ and that is, I will drive you to-morrow to visit Mr. Bhumgara, the court 
jeweller here. I do not like the man, but, of course, in the ten years I 
have lived here, I have had business with him.” 

“ That will do very well, thank you; and I think I can manage the rest.” 

When Josephs was introduced to Bhumgara, the usual courtesies were 
interchanged, and it was only on leaving that Mr. Josephs asked if he might 
call again the following day. 

On this second visit Josephs told Bhumgara that he had some jewellery 
he wished to show the Nizam, and at once that astute individual remarked, 
“ What! Is the great and rich Mr. Josephs going to take the bread out 
of my mouth? ” 

“Oh, no, not take it out, but put it in.” 

“Indeed! And what is the value of what you wish to sell? ” asked 
Bhumgara. 

“ That I cannot tell, as it all depends on the customer, as you know,” 
responded Josephs. 

“ Oh, well, it is exceedingly difficult for anyone to see His Highness 
at all; but if you wish it, and can give me a gift to present to him, I can 
arrange an interview for you with Mr. Patunka, secretary to one of the 
ministers.” 

“ How much is the usual nuzzar? ” asked Josephs. 

“ He will not see you unless I can give him at least one thousand 
rupees,” said Bhumgara. 

Of course, Josephs was fully aware that the whole sum asked for would 
go into Bhumgara’s own pocket, but etiquette demanded that he should 
not only appear to believe this statement, but should even prove his belief 
by offering a further sum to reimburse the man for his own trouble in the 
business. 

“ Very well, I will bring you the thousand to-morrow, and you must 
let me add another five hundred for your loss of time over my affairs,” 
replied Mr. Josephs. 

“Tn gold, please,” said Bhumgara emphatically, and the interview closed. 

The sum mentioned having changed hands, Bhumgara took Mr. 
Josephs to the secretary’s house some days later, and presented him as a 
great friend of his own. This second introduction was the preliminary to 
the same kind of negotiations, except that several days elapsed, owing to 
the higher status of Mr. Patunka, before any definite business was discussed. 

At last the subject was broached, and the Secretary remarked, “ I have 
been so favourably impressed by you, Mr. Josephs, that I am very anxious 
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to help you as much as I can, but unfortunately I am a man of no influence 
at this Court, and the utmost I can do is to introduce you to the Prime 
Minister’s brother-in-law. Unfortunately for us, this gentleman is very 
difficult of access, and I can only manage it by presenting him with a sub- 
stantial gift.” 

“ What would he expect? ” said Josephs, knowing, of course, that 
the third person singular was a polite euphonism for the more truthful 
ac you.” 
“ Less than five thousand rupees I would not dare to offer,” replied 
Patunka. 

“It is rather a large sum, but I will try and manage it, and I hope 
you will let me add another two thousand for all your trouble in this matter,’ 
said Mr. Josephs. 

The money having been paid, another ten days passed before Josephs 
was asked to accompany Mr. Patunka on the visit to the Prime Minister’s 
brother-in-law. Of course, the same kind of procedure was followed with 
this gentleman, and another ten days having passed in the preliminaries, 
the real business began. 

‘“* | know you wish to see the Nizam personally,” said the official, “ and 
the one man who can arrange this for you is my brother-in-law, the Prime 
Minister, but unfortunately he and I have had a private quarrel, and we 
are not on speaking terms. The best I can do is to appeal to my sister, 
but just now, again unluckily, she is out of favour with her husband, as 
her rival wife has presented him with a lovely Circassian slave. If she 
could present him with a more beautiful girl, she could ask what favour 
she liked.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to help in this matter,” replied 
Josephs, who knew that the whole recital was pure fiction. “ For how 
much can a slave be procured? ” 

“ There is, at this present moment, a most beautiful Persian for sale, 
whose price is fixed at ten thousand rupees,” said his host. 

“« Ah, well, let her be bought in case there are other expenses, jewels 
to deck her with, etcetera. I will bring you fifteen thousand to-morrow ” 
and Mr. Josephs departed. 

After this was paid, and Mr. Josephs was waiting for his interview 
with the one next the throne, he went over his accounts, and found he had 
only six thousand five hundred rupees left out of his thirty thousand. 
Talking matters over with Mr. Ispahani, he found he must have another 
fifteen thousand rupees, and his kind host offered to lend him this sum, 
as it would be repaid as soon as the pearls were sold. 

The interview with the Prime Minister at length took place, and after 
the usual interval the twenty thousand rupees changed hands. 

A week later Josephs saw the Nizam face to face, and showed the 
historical pearls. 

Four lacs was the price fixed, and the Monarch, placing the pearls 
round his neck, admired himself in one of the mirrors, and promising to 
send Josephs the money the next day, closed the audience. 
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On returning to Mr. Ispahani with this news the Persian looked grave, 
but made no remark beyond, “ We must wait till to-morrow, then.” 

The morrow brought neither money nor message from the Palace. 

Day followed day, and when the now distracted Josephs tried to see 
the Prime Minister, or his brother-in-law, or Mr. Patunka, he found it 
quite impossible to do so. He was told they had left yGonderabad on 
business. A month passed in futile efforts to obtain an interview, and then 
came the climax. 

One evening, as the unhappy Basil was sitting with Mr. Ispahani, who 
in spite of his heavy loss of fifteen hundred pounds, remained his friend, 
an officer of the Nizam’s troops entered the room. 

“Tam sorry to inform you, Mr. Josephs, that your presence in this 
city is inimical, and I have here an order for your deportation signed by 
the Nizam.” 

As the astounded man made no reply, he continued, “ My troop 
surround this house, but I do not wish to use any force. If you can pack 
and come with me at once, I will drive you to the frontier in my own 
carriage, escorted by my troopers, and you can there catch a train to your 
home.” 

Ispahani saw his guest was stunned and overwhelmed by the calamity 
which had befallen him, and, taking him by the arm, led him out of the 


room. His servants were ordered to pack in a hurry, and within a quarter 


of an hour the ruined, bankrupt Josephs was driving beside the Nizam’s 


officer to the frontier. 
* * * ~ > 


When Basil Josephs reached home he collapsed entirely. 

It was not till two days later that Una Sanderson heard her lover had 
returned. 

During the first two months of his absence Basil had written to her 
regularly, but after the joyful letter telling her he had seen the Nizam and 
sold the pearls, she had heard from him but seldom, In these short notes 
he had said he was waiting for the money to be paid, and said nothing about 
his anxieties. His very silence on this point had alarmed her. As soon as 
she heard of his return, she insisted on her father driving her to enquire 
after him. They found his magnificent house already in the hands of his 
creditors, and Josephs himself under the care of a hospital nurse. 

Once more they met, and Una scarcely recognised in the aged-looking, 
broken-down man the handsome, happy, hopeful Basil who had parted from 
her so many months ago to visit the Nizam. 

This all happened nearly a century ago, and no one knows whether 
the money was paid by the Nizam and was lost in transit or not. 
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FARMING IN 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By J. W. Forp 








z-,OING to British Columbia? Where is British 
‘=6 Columbia? ” 

“My friend, you are behind the times; we 
were taught that at school many a year ago; but if 
your geography has become clouded from misuse— 
like many other subjects of our early efforts—why, 
one can hardly pick up a paper or sit down with a 
pipe in a public room that one does not hear ‘ B.C.’ 
on someone’s lips.” 

“ Oh, I have heard of the place often enough; but where is it? ” 

“ As an old friend—and for fear someone else should ask you—it’s in 
Canada, the Pacific-coast Province of the Dominion of Canada, some ten 
days’ journey from London. The Rocky Mountains, where big game 
abounds and where snow-capped peaks rise heavenward, they are in British 
Columbia. The famous Kootenay, renowned for its luscious fruits; the 
exquisite scenery of a Western Switzerland, where mountain, valley, and 
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The Barnyard, 
]. W. Ford’s ranch, Proctor, B.C. 














emerald lake stretch away on every hand; where seven thousand miles of 
sea-coast extend, with Vancouver, Victoria, and Prince Rupert as its thriving 
ports, where mining and lumbering are the principal industries—that is 
British Columbia, the country which all creation will know and appreciate 
before many years have passed.” 

“Oh! And what are you going to do when you get to British 
Columbia? ” 

“ T am going straight back to the Kootenay Valley to invest in a home, 
and in two or three years I will be transformed into a fruit rancher producing 
some of the luxuries of this world with which to refresh the careworn and 
thirsty. I tell you I am tired of this. I have now been grinding steadily 
away for the last five-and-twenty years, and it’s telling on my health. I 
come to business every day through the tubes and tunnels of a smoky city : 
I sit in my office where the light of day seldom fully penetrates, and—I 
think there are better things a man can do. I have done well in London— 
I owe her no grudge—but I am tired of it all, and I have lately been looking 
round Canada for an outlet for my energies and capital, and I think I have 
found it now. Fruit growing in the Kootenay is just what I have been 
unconsciously looking for—the life is open and free and prospects encourag- 

P 
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ing, and the climate I believe one of the best in the world.” 

“That may be all as you say; but why go to the Kootenay?- You 
can get all the open air you want in this country.” 

“Very true, but the life here is not free enough. Even my few weeks 
in the West have shown me by contrast the constrained life that we live 
at home. Also, | want to ensure better prospects for my family—I have 
four grown-up boys and girls who are casting round for a start in the 
world, and I think I owe it to them to give them a chance in a leading 
British Colony, where prospects are brighter than they are in England.” 

The speaker was right. There are very many men who have spent 
two-thirds of their lives in close attention to business and who are seeking 
some spot where they can quietly settle down, free from the clamour, rush, 
and strife of a commercial or professional life, and peacefully pursue the 
calling for which man was originally created. He may walk the earth a 
free man, lord of his own estate and subservient only to the Will of One; 
he may breathe the sweet, clear mountain air a free and unfettered soul; 
his children may find happy and healthful homes, and profitable employment 
in the infant industries of an awakening Province; he may find peace and 
contentment in the culture of his orchard and garden, interest and inspiration 
in his work amongst his stock, peace and tranquillity in the mountain air; 
he may pick the fruits of his orchards and gardens, and—but wait, I had 
forgotten, he has to plant and grow them first. 

The very earliest history of British Columbia—or, as it was then 
known, “* No Man’s Land ”—dates from the beginning of the 17th century, 
but it was not till about 1858 that the great resources began to be recognised 
by the kardy pioneers who approached it from the Pacific or Western side. 
Rich mineral was then discovered, and miners began to flock in from 
California to work the gold diggings of the Fraser River, making necessary 
the creation of a new Crown Colony—which included the mainland as far 
East as the Rocky Mountains—under the name of British Columbia. 

The latent riches of the new Colony in metals, coal, timber, and 
agriculture were then gradually recognised by explorers and others, as a 
result of which a great railway scheme was floated in order to link the 
Pacific with the Atlantic, and the new Colony then became one of the 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 

This colossal railway undertaking was completed in 1885, from which 
rose up the greatest railway corporation the world has ever seen—the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., which now controls no less than 13,000 
miles of road, and is building at the rate of 400 miles a year. 

Meanwhile, a little had been done by the early miners and settlers 
on the Pacific in the way of agriculture, all of which went to demonstrate 
the adaptability of the Province for farming and fruit-growing. Little by 
little the prospectors worked inland, and everywhere were found evidences 
of dormant resources and wealth awaiting the development of the dauntless 
and progressive Britisher. Everywhere was evidence of mineral, every- 
where was timber and wild fruit in profusion, which proved the suitability 
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Flagging the steamer on Kootenay Lake. 





of the inland valleys for the husbandman and fruit grower who, a few years 
liter, was to follow along. 

When the new railway was at last completed, the country at once 
became better known; miners, capitalists, commercial men, and settlers 
poured in from the East, towns sprang up in the more favoured localities 
and became world-known in a few years, and British Columbia then com- 
menced to establish her claim as one of the most profitable fields for invest- 
ment in the known world. How she has done this, how, in a few years, 
she has increased her trade from an insignificant quantity to a grand and 
ever-increasing scale, a study of the Government statistics and reports will 
dearly show. 

The Kootenay Valley, with Nelson as its capital, is amongst the youngest 
districts of the interior of the Province. Formerly known only as a = 
mining and lumbering country, it has of recent years grown steadily i 
importance, till now it is perhaps best known on account of its fruit- annie 
wotentialities. “ Kootenay fruit ” is known, not only throughout Canada, 
but also in the leading markets of Great Britain and Ireland, her products 
having taken highest awards in exhibitions in the United Kingdom and 
America in open competition with the world. 

The oldest orchards are not more than fourteen or fifteen years planted, 
vhile the great bulk of fruit trees have been set out by the new settlers 
during the past four or five years. The supply up to the present time has been 
wholly inadequate to meet even the demands of our local markets, without 

















touching the enormous and ever-growing field of the great Canadian West 

The life is one which appeals very strongly to the middle-class English- 
man who has a capital of $5,000 (£1,000) to invest. Indeed, the settlers 
in my neighbourhood—Proctor, on Kootenay Lake—have for the past few 
years been largely drawn from the ranks of our professional and business 
men who have become wearied by the never-ending strain of a noisy 
business life and are glad to seek an agreeable and profitable employment 
for themselves and families where possibilities are more apparent, prospects 
more evident, the tone of society less strenuous and conventional, and in 
climatic conditions which are more congenial than England can provide. 

Thus it is that the industry is represented by several scions of British 
aristocracy, as well as doctors, lawyers, university and service men from 
many countries and climes. 

The new settler, upon his arrival in the Kootenay, will find the great 
advantage of having the example and development of the pioneers to aid 
him in his work. It may be argued that a man without experience in 
horticulture can hardly be expected to succeed as a fruit grower. This, 
however, to the man of energy will not prove to be the case. Excellent 
works are published on the subject, assistance and advice are given by the 
Government in bulletin form, fruit-growing and shipping associations and 
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syndicates are now in good working order, and the beginner thus gradually 
falls in with the requirements of the life and grows up along with his trees. 
There are exceedingly few growers in the valley to-day who had any previous 
knowledge of the work. 

The openings which present themselves to the new settler are new and 
virgin land, or “ improved ” orchard tracts with more or less development 
work completed. Sometimes he is fortunate enough to secure a pioneer’s 
home with trees bearing and buildings already erected. Here he may get 
right into comfort and revenue at once, and whenever possible I would 
advise the purchase of improved land as the quickest and easiest course; 
but, after all, it is just a question of initial capital. 

The mode of procedure which has been proved to be the best and most 
economical is to plant out the fruit trees to some established system, and 
then practise the cultivation of small fruits and vegetables between the rows 
until such time as the trees extend sufficiently to require the whole ground. 
By this means an early revenue is assured from a small acreage, and a 
minimum amount of land has to be gone over for a given result. A com- 
mon mistake, and one to be avoided, is the acquisition of too much land— 
ten to twenty acres is as much as an average family can handle with profit. 
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This perhaps sounds a small plot to be designated by the title of “ Ranch,” 
but a little reflection upon the character and requirements of the industry 
will show that I am right. 

The crops usually grown as standard or permanent fruits are apples, 
cherries, pears, plums, peaches, and apricots, all of which command a ready 
sale in the markets of the Canadian West, which is that huge fruit-growing 
country some 1,000 miles square lying East and West between the Rocky 
Mountains and Winnipeg, and North and South between Alaska and the 
American boundary line. The early-bearing fruits, grown between the 
trees, are mainly strawberries, raspberries, tomatoes, etc., for which the same 
market seems to have an insatiable appetite. These latter crops bring very 
excellent returns, commencing to yield, under fair conditions, the second 
year. Returns as high as $400 (£80) to $500 (£100) per acre have been 
obtained from strawberries, results which would be hard indeed to equal in 
any branch of agriculture, except by the standard fruits of the orchard. 
Besides the commercial fruits, of course most families produce, at least, 
their own requirements of the vegetable garden and the dairy, which not 
only reduces the rate of living, but adds to the quality and interests of life. 

As the country becomes better settled, so proportionally do social 
conditions of sport and pastime receive an impetus. Cricket and tennis 
clubs and rifle associations are now being formed amongst the ranchers, 
while the short winter season is made merry by periodical concerts, debates, 
and dances. The very finest sport amongst big game is easily accessible 
in the Rockies and Selkirks in proper season, while the lakes are a never- 
failing source of pleasure to those who are fond of the oar and paddle, or 
content with rod and line. 

Such, then, briefly are the origin, life, and prospects of the Kootenay 
fruit rancher, and after fourteen years’ experience of the work I am able 
to pronounce it the ideal life. Some may prefer the roll- ‘top desk, some the 
frozen mining camps of Atlin and Dawson, others again the cattle plains 
or wheat farms of the prairies; but for a quiet, peaceful, happy life, where 
one can enjoy God’s gifts in their most attractive form, the kindly fruits 
of the earth, bright sunshine, magnificent scenery, and daily close com- 
munion with nature, commend me to a fruit ranch in the Kootenay. 
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5 sad THE TRAIL OF THE CARIBOU 

secon 

> _s By tHE Hon. R. M. Preston 

ual in 

chard. The ground lies white where the pine trees grow, 

least, The wolf’s mate calls from the lake below, 

h not As the Lynx glides out o’er the frozen snow 

f life. On the trail of the Caribou. 

social He sniffs the blood on the cold night wind, 

tennis Then tosses the fir-belt far behind, 

chers, And follows the track of the wounded hind, 

bates, The trail of the Caribou. 

ssible Across the plains, through woods of pine, 

1ever- By stream and lake and mountain chine, 

le, or He follows the wav’ring, blood-stained sign, 
The trail of the Caribou. 

tenay He marks the wary hoof-prints fail, 

1 able As he speeds along the weak’ning trail, 

1€ the And starts from her nest the brooding quail, 

plains On the trail of the Caribou. 

where Then he sees by the iight of the moonbeams pale 

fruits The circling track tell its own true tale, 


com- And he whirls around on the backward trail 
And waits for the Caribou. 


The great limbs crouch in the hidden lair, 

The great cat whirls through the frozen air, 

The Lynx’ eyes blaze with a baleful glare 
O’er the corpse of the Caribou. 
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By Rospert Barr 
WHERE IT WILL COST YOU LESS 


“ 4t the Carlton Hotel, where I reside, 

It’s packed with American millionair-r-r-r-1-1-1-1es, 
And their daughters they admire me when 

I’m passin’? up and doon the stair-r-r-r-1-1-1-rs.” 


I have never had the pleasure of seeing or hearing Mr. 
Hotel Rates. Harry Lauder, but the above is a verse from one of his 
pathetic songs as rendered by a talking machine I possess. 
The lyric relates the amatory adventures of Rob Roy McIntosh, Esq., 
belonging to Dundee, who pays a visit to London, and the point I wish to 
emphasise is that he stopped at the Carlton Hotel, where doubtless his food 
cost him more than was the case in Dundee, although the latter may at one 
time have been a dear place so far as provender is concerned, for we remember 
that line in the old song :— 
** Ah kunna stap langer in bonnie Dundee.” 
There is some original Scottish spelling for you. I always like to vary a 
dialect. 
When a man cannot stop longer in a town, it is usually because the 
hotel wants him to pay up, and he hasn’t the money. 

The defect in Mr. Lauder’s song, from my point of view, is that his 
hero, Mr. R. R. McIntosh, paid too much attention to the daughters of 
the millionaires, and neglected to give us a menu, together with the price 
the Carlton charged him by the day. When Mr. Lauder reflects that 
during the recent strenuous Election his devoted northern country plumped 
with a remarkable unanimity for no taxation on eatables, he will recognise 
at once that this is the most important question of the day; therefore | 
suggest to him that when the applause has ended after this song, and the 
tumult and the shouting dies, he should give us, in a few soul-stirring 
words, the amount of his hotel bills. A celebrated singer might easily do 
this, because every spring singer’s sowing machines scatter wheat over the 
ploughed ground that our songsters may live. 

Literary men are equally careless in this matter. I have read book 
after book of modern travel, but the authors seem all to be stopping at 
Carltons or the Cecils or the Savoys of the villages they visit. They give 
us historical information, descriptions of scenery, picturesque particulars 
about the peasants, but never a word touching the hotel bills. For instance, 
in the “ Highways and Byways” series, E. V. Lucas writes delightfully 
of Sussex, but so far as sustenance is concerned he furnishes no information, 
except to praise the beer of a certain pub. Percy Dearmer, in the same 
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excellent collection, goes all through Normandy, and apparently without 
enjoying a meal. I never think of Normandy but I smack my lips. Not 
soon shall I forget the succulent snails which I consumed at the Hotel de 
Normande, in Falaise, which were included in the five francs a day. 

The Falaise man lives well, and very much cheaper than the Englishman 
does, and if you question the quality of his food, I beg to remind you it 
was good enough to enable a native of that town to conquer England in 


the year 1066. 


This introduction brings me to the little book I bought 

Cobbett for a shilling. Under a complete misapprehension | 

& Son. bought it, as I told you in these columns last month, and 

then drifted off into a babbling about old book shops. 
The little volume had a card stuck in it, and on that card was written in 
big letters : 

“* Rides in France, by Cobbett.” 

Now, I possess “ Rural Rides,” by William Cobbett, also numerous 
other books from his pen, also his biography written by somebody else, 
and, so far as I know, William had never written about his journeys in 
France, so the little book appeared to be a find. 

During the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, a bright investigator dis- 
covered that the plays were not written by Shakespeare, but by another man 
of the same name. This proved to be the case with the little book I bought. 
Its title page showed it to have been written by James Paul Cobbett, Student 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Apparently James Paul had to pay for the printing of 
it, for the title-page concludes with these words: 

“ Printed for the Author, and published by Charles Clement, No. 183, 
Fleet Street. 1824.” 

On turning to the biography, I learned that the author of this small 
volume was third son of William Cobbett. It seems odd that his four sons 
were all lawyers, when their father had suffered so much from his battles 
in the law-courts, both in England and America. Perhaps William wished 
to keep the fees in the family. 

William Cobbett was always great on education. He resided three 
months in France, wrote a French grammar, assisted by an Englishman, and 
an English grammar, assisted by a Frenchman. Cobbett always thought 
his French grammar the greatest of his works, but everyone else who knows 
anything about it says it is his worst, so it must be pretty bad. 

Very practical in matters of education, William Cobbett set his third 
son astride a horse, gave him a well-filled purse, waved his hand to the 
south, saying : 

“ There’s France. Cross the Channel, and ride four hundred miles 
into the land, and come back another way. Make notes of everything you 
see worth while.” 

The young man writes in his preface as follows: 
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“ The motive to the performing of the “ Ripe ” was simply this: to 
gratify a wish of my FaTHER, who was desirous to know the real state of 
the people of France, and especially of the farmers and labourers.” 

So our young friend started off on Saturday morning, the 1oth of 
October, 1823, and thus we learn what it cost in those days to transport 
a man and 2 horse across the Straits of Dover. 

In the first place, he had to pay four shillings duty on his horse at 
Dover Customs-house, which seems to indicate that we then possessed an 
export duty of one shilling on ten pounds, for the horse was valued at forty 
pounds. For the passage a guinea and a half was charged, and at the French 
Customs-house there was Tariff Reform to the extent of twenty-nine francs 
and fifteen sous. For James Paul himself, the cost of transport was half a 
guinea, and the Customs-house mulcted him two francs for his portmanteau, 
and charged him three francs on the passport he had obtained in London. 


When, sixty-one years before, the Reverend Laurence 


The Sterne took the same voyage, and began his Sentimental 
Sentimental Journey, although it was not published until six years 
Journey. later, he consumed seven hours in the crossing, and sat 


down to fricasseed chicken when he reached Calais. He 
does not enter into the details given by the careful Cobbett, but complains 
of the law by which all the effects of strangers, Swiss and Scots excepted, 
dying in France, are seized, saying : 

“* My shirts, and black pair of silk breeches, portmanteau and all, must 
have gone to the King of France,” if the fricasseed chicken had proved fatal. 

However, with the chicken he absorbed a bottle of Burgundy, which 
banished doleful thoughts. He praises its excellence, and states that the 
price was one-and-eightpence. 

Cobbett made the crossing in two hours and a half; a great improve- 
ment on Sterne’s nine hours. He, too, had half a chicken, which cost him 
one-and-three. For lodging he paid two francs, and for breakfast one-and- 
three. The horse ran him into a good bit of money, and he gave a franc 
each to the waiter, the chambermaid, and the ostler, and half a franc to the 
boot-boy, which seems lavish. All in all, his bill at Calais came to ten- 
and-threepence; but he is not dissatisfied, for he says: 

“ In the little village of Dartford, and for far inferior accommodation, 
my bill was eleven-and-sixpence.” 

This experience of eighty-seven years ago quite agrees with my own 
of to-day, except that the discrepancy is now greater. England is the 
dearest country I’ve ever lived in, except Scotland. 

Calais was about the most expensive place in France where Cobbett 
tarried. At St. Omer his bill for board and lodging, at an hotel whose 
excellence he praises, was two shillings and elevenpence a day, while at 
Amiens it was a few pence more. 
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At Ecouen he found the ostler quite drunk, which shocked him exceed- 
ingly, as this was the first tipsy person he encountered in France. The 
landlady, however, told Cobbett that the ostler was a German. These 
terrible Germans! It is always the foreigner who misbehaves himself. 

All the way to Paris Cobbett was astonished at the lavishness of the 
meals he partook of. He had been told in England that the French lived 
mostly on vegetables, but this proved false, so it would seem that our 
countrymen knew as little about their neighbours’ manner of living in 1823 
as they do in 1910. 

In Paris our young Rough Rider put up at the fashionable Hotel de 
Meurice, the most luxurious hostelry he had ever seen. Perhaps this is 
the reason that he went out for the two chief meals of the day. His bill 
is distinctly moderate, namely, two francs for breakfast and three francs for 
his room. 

The state of the labourer in France seemed to James Paul most 
enviable. The peasant is employed by the year, and paid one shilling and 
threepence a day, which is somewhat less than John Burns receives. He 
is given from 12 to 1 acres of land and a small house. Firewood and two 
cows are provided, and on the land is a sma!l vineyard and a small orchard 
of apple and pear trees. For this little estate he pays six pounds five 
shillings per annum. He makes his own wine, cider, or beer, with no 
excise duties, and he has no taxes to pay. He does not worry about the 
price of the loaf, because he can raise what wheat or 1ye he consumes; 
besides this, at the general thrashing on the estate, he receives a portion 
of the corn. To quote Cobbett : 

“‘ The state of the French labourer forms, in short, a perfect contrast 
with that of the poor ragged creature of the same class in England, who 
after a hard day’s work climbs into the pot-house to seek a refuge from the 
cheerlessness of his own abode.” 


Pleased as Cobbett had been with the provisions of 

Lovely Picardy, he was delighted when he arrived in Touraine. 

Touraine. Look at this for two sixpences plus a threepenny bit! 

“ The supper consisted of some little fish fried, which 
were caught, I was told, in the Loire; small, but very good. A ragout of 
beef with delicious bread. Roasted fowls with salad. Peaches, apples, 
and grapes by way of dessert, and as much wine as we chose to drink, of 
which two or three bottles each were emptied, in great good humour by my 
companions at table.” 

Old man Cobbett was about the most scurrilous journalist England 
ever produced, and the way he carried on as a politician made our recent 
election seem like a love-feast. Still, when it came to educating his. boy, 
he did not believe everything that was told him of foreign countries, but 
sent the lad to learn for himself. Here is what the youth says of this 
black bread we have been hearing so much about lately. After stating that 
the best bread he ever tasted was that made in Tours, he goes on: 
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“‘ The bread that the country people eat 1s made, in great part, of rye; 
and that sells, of course, for less than the finest of the wheat bread. It 
sells for about one sou and a half (3d.) per pound, but it is more wholesome 
than the whitest of our bakers’ bread in England.” 

Summing up his tour towards the end of the book, James Paul Cobbett 
finds the difference of price between the two countries to be much greater 
than his bills at Calais and Dartford had led him to suppose. He says: 
“ For fare and entertainment as good as the French, you must pay nearly 
three times the sum in England.” 

Coming down to figures, he gives the price, at an inn, of board and 
lodging, including washing and wine per week, everything of the best, at 
Cosme 10/-, at Le Mans and Tours 12/6, and at Alancon 8/4. 

krance was at war with Spain while young Cobbett made his tour, 
but the French people did not seem to know much about the siruggle. 

The Revolution was in full force during one of Arthur Young’s horse- 
back rides through France, and that literary farmer narrowly escaped with 
his life on several occasions. 

France was at war with Germany while Laurence Sterne was enjoying 
his Sentimental Journey, but he suffered no inconvenience. 
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} By P. SHEPHERD 
a Pageant Craze! not long ago 
I deemed you but an idle show, 
A waste of cash, but now my eyes 
Are opened, since in Pageant guise 
My Lady smiles upon me so! 
A fluttering veil as white as snow 
Caught in a jewelled band ;—below, 
Her eyes laugh out in merry-wise 


(O Pageant Craze !). 


Her skirts in velvet softness flow, 
With ancient gems her fingers glow, 
Her cheek the rose’s tint outvies, 
Observe the conscious colour rise! 
Our ladies’ hearts too well you know, 


O Pageant Craze! 








